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Goody for Our Side and Your Side Too 
by Ogden Nash 


Foreigners are people somewhere else, 

Natives are people at home; 

If the place you’re at is your habitat, 

You’re a foreigner, say in Rome. 

But the scales of Justice balance true, 

And tit only leads to tat>— 

So the man who’s at home when he stays in Rome 
Is abroad when he’s where you're at. 


When we leave the limits of the land in which 
Our birth certificates sat us, 

It does not mean just a change of scene, 

But also a change of status. 

The Frenchman with his fetching beard, 

The Scot with his kilt and sporran, 


* One moment he may a native be, , 
: And the next may find him foreign. 


There’s many a difference quickly found 
Between the different races, 


. But the only essential differential 
- Is living in different places. ‘ 


Yet such is the pride of prideful man, 
From Austrians to Australians, — 
That wherever he is, he regards as his, 
And the natives there, as aliens. 


Oh, I'll be friends if you'll be friends, 

The foreigner tells the native, 

And we’ll work together for our common onde 
Like a preposition and a dative. : 
If our commion ends seem mostly mine, 

Why not, you ignorant foreigner? 

And the native replies contrariwise; 

And hence, my dears, the coroner. 


So mind your manner’ when a native, please, 
And doubly when you’re not, 

And Vickers and Krupp will soon fold up, 
And Sopwith pawn his yacht. 

One simple thought, if you have it pat, 

Will eliminate the coroner: 

You may be a native in your habitat, 


But to foreigners you're just a foreigner. 


“Goody for Our Side and Your Side Too,” from 
Verses From 1929 On by Ogden Nash. Copyright 
1934, by The Curtis ing Company. Reprinted 
by permission of [ittle,| Brown and Company. 
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Message From 


Assistant Secretary John Richardson, Jr. 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 


International travel, whether for study, business, or pleasure, 
has come to be one of the world’s biggest growth industries. At 
the same time, advances in mass communication have made it 
possible to transmit information—and, all too frequently, misin- 
formation—anywhere on the globe, any time, instantaneously. 


With this unparalleled increase in communication across na- 
ticnal boundaries, one might expect a corresponding growth in 
intercultural understanding. However, this does not seem to be 
the case. Although we still know pitifully little about the inexact 
science of communication, it is apparent that simple exposure is 
not enough. Real cross-cultural understanding seems to have as 
a central ingredient the kind of sympathetic interpersonal inter- 
est and involvement that has come to be a trademark of COSERV 
volunteer assistance. 


COSERV is only 10 years old. Yet many of its volunteers are 
pioneers at practicing the fragile art of international communi- 
cation. 

Today when our official and unofficial exchange programs 
are growing apace, when travel and tourism are mounting by 
quantum jumps, and when we are talking of inviting millions 
of foreign visitors to join us in a massive nationwide bicen- 
tennial observance, it is vital that increased understanding—and 
not just increased contacts—result. 


Much depends on whether COSERV volunteers and other 
like-minded and like-motivated Americans can rise to meet this 
new opportunity to enhance mutual understanding and thereby 
build a better world. 


Having met hundreds of COSERV volunteers the country over 
and seen at first hand what you have done, I am confident that 
the challenge can and will be met. 








Message From 


Chairman Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 
for the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural Affairs 


It gives me particular pleasure to write for the Advisory 
Commission an introduction to the first issue of Exchange to be 
devoted to one topic, because that topic is the short-term 
international visitor who comes to the United States and the 
way in which that visitor is welcomed and provided for during 
his stay, largely through the good offices of the members of 
COSERV. 


The Advisory Commission for which I speak has long been 
interested in international visitors and has recognized their 
importance in the Department of State’s international educa- 
tional exchange programs. In the 7 years since our quarterly was 
launched, we have published numerous articles on the inter- 
national visitor and the services he receives through COSERV 
member organizations, as well as articles by some of the visitors 
themselves who have benefited from the program.' 


In 1966, as an indication of its recognition of the importance 
of the short-term visitor program, the Commission sponsored a 
special publication entitled Open Hearts Open Minds: How 
America Welcomes Foreign Visitors. The survey on which that 
publication was based showed that there were close to 300 
private organizations that had an interest in arranging programs 
for foreign visitors, and that some 75,000 individuals were 
engaged in these programs. These figures—and the actual totals 
are undoubtedly far greater—tell a fascinating story. 


I recall that in 1965, as Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission, I addressed the COSERV group at your first national 
conference in Washington. And in 1969 the group was again 
addressed by the Commission’s then chairman—Dr. Joseph R. 
Smiley. 

One of the genuine joys of being involved in educational and 
cultural exchange has been to watch the growth of the various 
private organizations in this field over the years and to see how 
the individuals in the organizations also grow and improve their 
capabilities. Most of these persons in COSERV are, of course, 
volunteers, but there is a professionalism in the work they do 
that is extremely heartening to one who has watched it develop. 


1 For a list of these articles, see p. 81. 














Now that COSERV has completed its 10th year, one can be 
sure that this growth, both in its members and in the 
organization itself, will continue in the years to come. 


In 1969 you recognized in the title of your conference—“‘The 
Challenge of Change’’—as did Dr. Smiley in his address, how the 
world had changed in the 20 years since the international visitor 
program began. By the same token COSERV recognized the 
need for changing itself and its ways of operating. No one is 
more aware of these needs, nor has anyone articulated them 
more eloquently, than your current president, Mrs. Reinhold 
Mutzberg. 


We believe that this issue of Exchange tells a good deal more 
of the COSERV story. Some articles concern communities, 
some tell of individuals and give impressions of the work of the 
volunteers, and some recount the histories of various programs 
that could never have succeeded without the invaluable services 
of these volunteers all over the United States. Such a collection 
as this is, of course, not complete. We could have published 
articles from practically every one of the 88 community 
organizations that now belong to COSERV. We believe, 
however, that we have here a fair cross section of community 
programs, along with some indication of the kind of dedicated 
persons who make these programs work. 
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A short history of the first decade of COSERV by one 
who was present at the creation. 


COSERV —Then and Now 


by Miriam T. Murtha 


s I look back over COSERV’s decade of progress, one of the 

fascinating sidelights I now recall was the immediate response 
from the public to the formal announcement of COSERV’s 
birth, in early 1961. Even before a director was named, 
COSERV’s first office, located in Meridian House, was inun- 
dated by letters of inquiry from all over the country. Obviously, 
here was the answer to a widely felt need. 


The fact was that while foreign students had been welcomed 
in U.S. college communities for many years, the influx of 
short-term foreign visitors arriving on government programs 
instituted after World War II had created entirely different 
challenges to America’s traditional hospitality. Undaunted, 
many communities had devised varied means to welcome and 
help this new kind of traveler from abroad, the sponsored 
visitor. 

In some cities, services were provided by individual hosts; in 
others, by newly formed subcommittees of existing organiza- 
tions such as World Affairs Councils, the regional offices of the 
Institute of International Education (IIE), some campus foreign 
student centers, and even a few city governments. In still other 
cities, new groups had been organized under such names as 
“International Hospitality Center” and “Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors.” 


Then, during the IIE national conference in Chicago in late 
1956, a number of interested people representing communities, 
government, and programing agencies agreed that it would be 
useful to meet together informally in Washington to discuss 
problems and procedures for dealing with these short-term 
visitors. 


@ Miriam T. Murtha (Mrs. Donald) was for over 14 years editor of all 
publications of the Washington International Center of the Meridian House 
Foundation. She also was first editor of the COSERV Newsletter. 
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Prophetic Meeting in 1957 


It was an inspired idea, and through the efforts of several key 
people in and out of government it came to fruition in a 3-day 
workshop on February 18-20, 1957. Sessions were held at the 
Washington International Center (WIC) and at the American 
Council on Education (ACE), its parent body. The agenda was 
planned by WIC and the Inter-Agency Committee on Com- 
munity Participation, the latter representing the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA),' the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service (IES)? of the Department of State, and 
several other government agencies involved in programing 
foreign visitors. 


At this first meeting called to foster what was to become 
known in later years as “citizen diplomacy,” participants 
included representatives from 14 communities and consultants 
from the government agencies concerned as well as from such 
interested organizations as the People-to-People Program, IIE, 
the AFL-CIO, the Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students, and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. It was a profitable and 
prophetic meeting. 


The forerunner to the COSERV Newsletter, which had been 
launched in September 1956 by WIC as its U.S. edition of the 
International Exchange News (a quarterly newsletter for WIC 
alumni), ‘“‘for communities offering hospitality for foreign 
exchange participants,’’ noted in its next issue that the 
workshop had concluded with selection of a committee to 
study—and report within a year—the question of forming a 
national association of such community groups. Chaired by the 
late Dr. Harry A. Wann, then WIC director, the committee was 
made up of representatives from Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Buffalo, and Ann Arbor. During the following year 
regional conferences were held in Minneapolis, Hartford, Phila- 
delphia, and Denver, all of which provided grist for the 
committee’s mill. 


Returning to Washington for the second workshop in 
February 1958, the original group was augmented by three 
more community organizations, again meeting with consultants 
from private sending organizations and interested government 
agencies. The study committee’s consensus was clear: not 
“whether” further action should be taken, but just “‘what”’ and 
“thow.”’ Two days of lively discussion ensued. 


1 Predecessor of the Agency for International Development (AID). 
2 Now the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU). 








Interim Council Formed 


The concept of a national association was rejected in favor of a 
coordinating council or clearinghouse. The group then agreed 
on formation of an “Interim Council for Community Services 
to International Visitors.’’ Following offers from ITE, ACE, and 
the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
(NAFSA),°> the fledgling council gratefully accepted the offer 
of the Governmental Affairs Institute (GAI), led by H. Philip 
Mettger, to provide temporarily both a secretariat for the 
council and the “umbrella” necessary for seeking foundation 


support. 


That first Interim Council elected as chairman Mrs. Bennet 
F. Schauffler, director of the Council for International Visitors, 
Philadelphia; vice chairman, Dr. James M. Davis, director of the 
International Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Florence G. Cassidy, secretary of the 
Committee on Foreign Students and Foreign Visitors, United 
Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit. 


Joining these officers to make up the council’s executive 
committee were four members-at-large: Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, director of the Service Bureau for Women’s 
Organizations, Hartford; Dr. Gordon J. Klopf, chairman of the 
Buffalo World Hospitality Association’s board of directors; Mrs. 
Katherine C. Bang, head of the Program for Foreign Students 
and Visitors, Cleveland Council on World Affairs; and Hugh 
Jenkins, director of the Foreign Student Service Council of 
Greater Washington, D.C. Mr. Mettger agreed to accept the post 
of nonvoting executive secretary. 


Off and running, the Interim Council seized the opportunity 
to forge ahead at Ann Arbor in April, when the annual NAFSA 
conference could be expected to attract many participants 
interested in the council’s plans and development. The full 
executive committee held an all-day meeting there prior to the 
conference, joined by nonvoting consultants: Mrs. Alden 
Crocker, ICA; John Hayes, IES; Frank Brown, ACE; and Mr. 
Mettger. As WIC editor, I attended as recorder for this and 
subsequent executive committee meetings—a marvelous grand- 
stand seat from which to watch developments. 


Service Bureau Proposed 


The principal decision reached that day was that a service 
bureau for all community groups and individuals providing 
services to internati nal short-term visitors should be established 
in Washington jus; as soon as it became financially possible. 


3 Now the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs. 
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(Through the generosity of GAI, the Service Bureau was opened 
at GAI the following December—part of its “‘secretariat”’ service 
to the Interim Council.) 


A stimulating development at Ann Arbor was the enthusiasm 
with which more than 100 representatives of community groups 
serving short-term visitors from overseas took part in a day-long 
discussion of mutual problems and interests at a workshop 
preceding opening of the NAFSA sessions. To the Interim 
Council members, it was a good augury for its future. 


Another propitious omen was the highly successful South- 
west regional conference held in Dallas in October, the first area 
meeting since the Interim Council’s formation. Sponsored by 
the Dallas Council on World Affairs, this program was planned 
by its Committee for Foreign Visitors, headed by Mrs. Clyde 
Emery, who had participated in both workshops leading to 
creation of the Interim Council. 


I was there to cover the conference for the Community 
Newsletter, and picked up a quote from one volunteer 
participant which might well be engraved on a COSERV tablet: 
“Oh, I’m so glad I came today! I’ve been doing home 
hospitality for a year because it’s fun—I never knew before how 
important it is, or how exciting to be part of such a big thing!” 


Meanwhile, back in Washington GAI was preparing to launch 
the Service Bureau, with a full-time staff person assigned to its 
work. Later a former GAI staff member, Miss Mary Walser (now 
Mrs. Leslie S. Brady), was named director of the bureau. As a 
result of her herculean efforts over the next year, the first 
national directory of community resources was published, in 
addition to separate directories describing the work of private 
and government agencies carrying on exchange and training 
programs. 


During 1959 and 1960 the council’s executive committee 
continued to meet periodically to explore areas of future 
development. Although GAI maintained its support of the 
secretariat, the problem of permanent funding remained to be 
solved. Long-range foundation support seemed a will-o’-the- 
wisp! 


Hospitality Groups Increasing 


Nationwide, however, more and more communities were organ- 
izing hospitality groups, and those already established con- 
tinued to expand their services and efforts, as items in the 
Community Newsletter indicate. Workshops on community 
organization activities were included on the programs of the 
national conferences held by both ITE and NAFSA in 1959, and 
useful council executive meetings were scheduled accordingly. 
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In April 1960, just before the opening of NAFSA’s annual 
conference in Denver, more than 100 participants from sur- 
rounding communities shared a profitable all-day session, 
arranged by the Interim Council in cooperation with Miss 
Elizabeth Blanc of the ITE Regional Office in Denver. A similar 
meeting in conjunction with the IIE conference in San 
Francisco in December that year was planned cooperatively 
with Mrs. Allyn G. Smith, executive director of the Interné- 
tional Hospitality Center there. Both Miss Blanc and Mrs. Smith 
were among the original founders of the council. 


National Council Established 


That San Francisco meeting turned out to be a historic one, 
when the Interim Council met and formally moved to establish 
a National Council for Community Services to International 
Visitors, putting period to its interim status. The climax of that 
momentous meeting, of course, was the announcement that the 
State Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
(CU) and the ICA (now AiD) had agreed jointly to provide 
funds for the council’s activities for the next 6 months, with the 
hope that this might be continued through 1961. Under the 
terms of this grant, the Washington International Center would 
be responsible administratively for handling of funds and 
supervision of the professional staff. Support for COSERV has 
been continued ever since, with grants-in-aid provided annually 
by CU and AID. 


A nominating committee was appointed at the San Francisco 
meeting to select a new executive committee of 15 members, to 
meet and elect officers at Columbus, Ohio, the following April, 
just prior to the 1961 NAFSA conference. 


The tempo for the “new” council picked up immediately. 
While its affairs were going forward on the West Coast, back 
East its future administrative sponsor, Washington International 
Center, was moving from its old quarters downtown to the 
freshly renovated—and elegant—Meridian House, on Crescent 
Place, off 16th Street, N.W., across from the beautiful Meridian 
Hill Park. This was the result of a half-million-dollar grant from 
the Ford Foundation whose terms included establishment of a 
local ‘“‘umbrella” group to operate the house and coordinate 
services to international visitors in the Nation’s Capital. The 
council was to be one of the Meridian House tenants, and, like 
the WIC, later would function under the administrative aegis of 
the Meridian House Foundation, the umbrella called for by the 
Ford grant provisions. 


In February 1961 the appointment was announced of the 
council’s first executive secretary, Miss Helen H. Ringe, form- 
erly with the U.S. Department of Labor, who was to prove a 
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dynamo of organizational ability. Her first triumph was setting 
up a COSERV meeting at Columbus only 2 months after she 
assumed her new position. 


“COSERV” Is the Name 


To the relief of everyone involved with the National Council, 
one of the first actions of the new executive committee taking 
over in April was to adopt COSERV as the standard abbrevia- 
tion for the council’s unwieldy title. The newly elected officers 
were: chairman, Mrs. Katherine C. Bang of Cleveland, another 
of the original pioneers; vice chairman, Dr. William D. Baker, 
president of the Buffalo World Hospitality Association; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wright W. Brooks, president of the International 
Center for Students and Visitors, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; and treasurer, Dr. James M. Davis of Ann Arbor, 
another original workshop participant and then outgoing 
president of NAFSA. The executive committee also approved a 
motion to increase its membership from 15 to 21, in order to 
provide wider geographic and organizational representation. 


‘Opening doors to our world-wide neighbors” was the theme 
of that first COSERV meeting, attended by representatives and 
observers from nearly 40 far-flung communities, literally from 
coast to coast. It was an exciting milestone in COSERV history. 


But greater things were to come. In June 1962, with AID 
support, COSERV arranged the first major gathering of com- 
munity leaders from all over the country to discuss the vital 
importance of the voluntary services given so generously by 
citizens to participants in technical assistance programs. Among 
the 500 persons attending this 2-day meeting in Washington 
were 134 representatives from 70 organizations in 59 cities! 
This was an impressive testimonial to the many participants 
from AID and the various government agencies working with it. 
A better understanding of mutual problems and a fresh sense of 
dedication to the purposes of foreign aid were the twin 
achievements of this remarkable conference and a vibrant 
example of COSERV’s effectiveness and future possibilities. 


Facing steadily increasing responsibilities, the COSERV staff 
at Meridian House was enlarged that fall, with the appointment 
of Mrs. Ruth H. Frank as the full-time editor. 


Support From WIC 


Parenthetically, COSERV always has appreciated the warm 
support and interest of the Washington International Center, 
demonstrated in many ways but perhaps most concretely in its 
continuing publication of the U.S. edition of its quarterly 
alumni newsletter which was, of course, an entirely different 
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breed of cat. In 1958, with formation of the Interim Council, 
the former U.S. edition became the Newsletter for Community 
Services to International Visitors, with its own masthead. Until 
November 1962, I had continued to edit both newsletters, 
enjoying the opportunity to see at close hand how swiftly 
COSERV was growing in stature and importance. 


Mrs. Frank brought a fresh approach to the Community 
Newsletter, which still is the principal means of communication 
with member organizations. From its editorial office, COSERV 
has produced a best-seller, a guide for volunteer hosts called “At 
Ease... With Your International Guest,” which to date has 
gone to five printings, totaling over 65,000 copies. Other 
COSERV publications include a “Handbook for Communities 
Serving International Visitors,” a series of comprehensive 
national directories (continually updated with supplementary 
information), several brochures describing COSERV, and such 
attractive descriptive leaflets as ‘““The Short-Term Visitor from 
Abroad,” and “What Is a Volunteer?” In 1963 COSERV was a 
consultant for AID’s 30-minute color film, “Friends at My 
Door,” a delightfully told story of the welcome accorded 
technical trainees here which has been seen by thousands of 
volunteers throughout the United States. 


Banner Year: 1965 
The year 1965 was a banner one for COSERV. 


First, COSERV came of legal age, so to speak, incorporated 
as a national nonprofit organization for community services to 
international visitors. In the process the former executive 
committee became COSERV’s board of directors, its chairman 
became the president, and the former steering committee 
became the executive committee. 


Second, COSERV’s first truly national conference, held in 
Washington March 17-19, attracted more than 300 delegates at 
sessions held in the International Conference area at the 
Department of State. Significantly, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk took the time to address the closing luncheon, given in the 
beautiful Benjamin Franklin room on the Department’s diplo- 
matic reception floor. 


Later in this year, COSERV sponsored regional conferences 
in Dallas, Sioux City, and Atlanta. 


In May 1966 Helen Ringe retired after 5 years as executive 
secretary. For her dedicated work in establishing COSERV’s 
office and operations, her many community visits, and her part 
in the organization of the first National Conference, COSERV is 
greatly in her debt. She was succeeded by Arthur L. Richards, 
veteran of 37 years in the U.S. Foreign Service, who had 
culminated his career as U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia. 
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Regional Meetings 


That fall COSERV conducted its first major West Coast 
Conference, held in San Francisco in conjunction with the 
semiannual COSERV board meeting. In November another 
major regional meeting was held, this time in Pittsburgh, home 
of one of COSERV’s newer members. These regional gatherings 
were proving to be one of the most effective methods COSERV 
could employ to help strengthen community groups and their 
development. 


Pursuing this course, during 1967 COSERV sponsored a small 
meeting of big-city organizations, held in Philadelphia, to work 
on their very special problems; and later arranged a 24-city 
“Middletown, U.S.A. Conference” in Washington at Meridian 
House. 


In a continuing effort to improve COSERV effectiveness, 
further organizational changes were made after several months 
of discussion and serious thought. At its fall meeting the board 
of directors voted to change from semiannual to annual 
meetings and to expand the board from 21 to 30 members and 
the executive committee to nine, the latter to meet quarterly. 


In the spring of 1968 Mr. Richards resigned to become 
director of WIC. He was succeeded by Robert A. Aylward, a 
career Foreign Service Officer, most recently head of Com- 
munity Relations in the Department of State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cuitural Affairs. Mr. Aylward has continued to 
devote much time to the regional and special conferences which 
have proved so valuable in community development. Since 1962 
they have been held in cities such as Cleveland, Hartford, 
Springfield (Illinois), New York, Portland (Oregon), Boston, 
Lincoln, Chicago, Baltimore, and St. Louis. 


Second National Conference 


“The Challenge of Change”? was the theme of COSERV’s 
second National Conference, held in Washington in the spring of 
1969. While it would be hard to choose as best any single 
section of that stimulating program, certainly a major highlight 
was the opening address entitled “A Foreign Visitor’s View of 
the U.S.: Stereotypes and Realities,” by His Excellency 
Soedjatmoko, Ambassador from the Republic of Indonesia.* 
Thoughtful, provocative, and inspiring, his talk was received 
with such fervent appreciation that COSERV duplicated it in 
quantity in response to requests from delegates who wished to 
keep copies of it. 


‘This address was printed in ¥xchange, Summer 1969, p. 2. 
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Team Visits 


Another COSERV innovation in 1969 was scheduling of 
community visits by teams of three persons representing (1) the 
COSERV board of directors, (2) a private programing agency, 
and (3) the government. Such team visits convey to community 
volunteers and others the national scope and importance of the 
visitor program in the United States. 


By 1971 the current COSERV membership roster included 88 
community organizations and 33 national program agencies*® —a 
far cry from the wording of that 1958 resolution to form an 
Interim Council “whose ultimate membership will include 
representatives from at least 35 communities....’’ The im- 
mortal ‘“Topsy” had nothing on COSERV! 


At this writing plans are nearly complete for COSERV’s 1972 
National Conference, its third, in Washington in late March. The 
theme will be “The Shape of the Seventies.” 


Staunch Pioneers 


It would be impossible to list all those blithe spirits who 
pioneered so stout-heartedly in establishing a coordinated 
nationwide base for developing community services for interna- 
tional visitors. But surely some recognition here must go to the 
government people who believed so staunchly in such an 
organization. For instance, I remember an occasion when Mrs. 
Alden Crocker (ICA/AID) and James A. Donovan, jr. (CU) were 
introduced as COSERV’s “mother and father”! James Victory 
of ICA and Sam Linch of CU were two others who gave 
powerful support, pushing the drive for federal aid over the top. 


Would COSERV ever have come into existence without the 
ardent belief and unending effort of such community leaders as 
Marnie Schauffler of Philadelphia, Florence Cassidy of Detroit, 
Katherine Bang of Cleveland, Chase Woodhouse of Hartford—to 
name but a few? Or such advocates as Phil Mettger of GAI or 
Arthur Hauck of WIC? 


The list is nearly endless. And it always will be so because it 
keeps growing, as more recruits join to give the steady 
perseverance and constant rededication necessary for COSERV 
to meet all the fresh challenges of these ever-changing times. 
But not to worry! COSERV is flexible as well as imaginative. 
The 1970’s will bring different problems, and COSERV will be 
ready to help solve them. 


5 For a list of COSERV member organizations, see p. 103. 
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COSERV has moved forward under the dedicated leadership of 
the following: 


Mrs. Bennet F. Schauffler, Philadelphia 1958-61 


Mrs. Katherine C. Bang, Cleveland 1961-63 
John F. Reichard, Philadelphia 1963-65 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Hartford 1965-66 
J. Lester Shaffer, Phoenix 1966-68 
Fred K. Darragh, Jr., Little Rock 1968-70 
Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg, Atlanta 1970- 


For acomplete list of COSERV officers and board members over 
the years, see page 91. 
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COSERV 1970—1972 


New Initiatives 
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Foreign Diplomatic Personnel in New York and Washington were 
informed of and invited to use the services of COSERV 
community organizations. 


Foreign Medical Personnel in hospitals across the U.S. were the 
subject of a COSERV-COMSEC survey concerning the nature 
and extent of community assistance they receive. 


Members of Congress were invited to a luncheon on Capitol Hill 
to meet their constituents who are members of COSERV’s 
Board, and to be “‘briefed” on COSERV’s programs. 


Bicentennial Commission selected three COSERV-related mem- 
bers to serve on the Commission’s Advisory Panel for Open 
House USA. 


Seminar on Short-Term Visitor programs and policies in the 
seventies was held at the Smithsonian Conference Center, 
Belmont, in Maryland. Participants included past and present 
COSERYV leaders and ranking government officials. 


Cross-Cultural Communications Workshop, a pilot project to 
train group leaders to work in this field, was held in St. Louis. 


University Workshop was held in D.C. for program officers who 
assist short-term international visitors sent to their respective 
universities by national agencies. 


“Continuing Conversations” with government officials regarding 
COSERV programs. 


Publications 


What Is A Volunteer? 

Guidelines for Community Organizations 

Handbook of Community Resources for Program Officers 
Handbook for COSERV Members (in preparation) 








Conferences 


Baltimore—Big City Conference: ‘“The International Visitor— A 
New Look.” 

Boston—Regional Conference: ‘“‘How Can We Interpret America 
Today?” 

Dallas—Regional Conference: ‘What the Visitor Offers to the 
Community.” 

San Francisco—Regional Conference: ““Communication—Entre 
Nous.” 

St. Louis—Regional Conference: ““Gateway to Understanding, 
Involvement and Communication.” 

Washington—THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE: “Shape of 
the Seventies.” 

New York—Conference involving international business and 
community organization for international visitors (being 
planned). 


COSERV in 1972 will continue to focus on: 


Total Community Involvement 
Evaluation 

Financial Support for Community Groups 
Non-Sponsored Visitors 

Public Relations 

Foreign Medical Personnel 
Communication 

Bicentennial—1776 
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“Evidence of the personal satisfaction gained from 
meeting with visitors may be the fact that, once in- 
volved, most volunteers stay involved.” 


COSERV’s First Decade in One Community 


in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


by Jeanne Witman 


he year 1959, when the Pittsburgh Council for Interna- 

tional Visitors (PCIV) was established, was one of excep- 
tional vitality in Pittsburgh. It was reflected in the business 
community, in the urban redevelopment program, in the 
academic community, and indeed in all the dimensions of a vital 
city that was just completing its bicentennial celebration. 


The Need and the Local Mood 


In that period large numbers of short-term government- 
sponsored foreign visitors were being drawn to Pittsburgh by 
dramatic developmenis in institutions of higher education, by 
equally bold and innovative plans in the city public schools, and 
by the famous “‘Pittsburgh Renaissance.”” Something over 1,000 
short-term visitors were arriving annually; and the five colleges 
and universities, especially those with graduate schools, were 
attracting some 1,500 faculty members, research scholars, and 
students from overseas. Many—although it often seemed like 
most—students, scholars, and faculty were accompanied by 
their families, which included many small children, an occasional 
mother-in-law, an employed nanny, et al. The “et al.” stands for 
the overseas relatives—not only of the resident student o: 
scholar but also of his wife, his mother-in-law, and the 
n.nny—who came to Pittsburgh for short visits. 


There was therefore a need for a systematic mechanism to 
help Pittsburgh area citizens who were interested in developing 
their skills in intercultural communication. Distinctly different 


@ Jeanne Witman (Mrs. Shepherd L.) was Executive Director of the 
Pittsburgh Council for International Visitors from its establishment in 
1959 until her retirement in June 1971. The Pittsburgh Council is 
representative of COSERV member organizations in larger cities. 
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types of need were evident, and these formed the basis for 
subsequent program development: 


1. Large corporations were besieged by requests from myriad 
“sending agencies” to set up professional appointments and 
plant tours. Local firms enthusiastically welcomed a local 
ciearinghouse; and when PCIV was established, many firms 
developed more effective mechanisms for identifying the most 
appropriate member of their organization to meet with each 
foreign visitor. 

2. Academic personnel from overseas needed assistance in 
selecting community activities because their time available 
outside academia was extremely limited. 


3. A deluge of visitors from abroad in 1959 wanted to see 
the then famous Pittsburgh redevelopment. It was among the 
first in the country and was reaching its 10-year culmination at 
that time. It was indeed dramatic, but so too was the number of 
visitors who wanted a description of how it had happened. To 
serve these visitors, the first volunteer service of PCIV quickly 
evolved: tour guides who were trained by professionals in the 
urban redevelopment programs. 


4. A way had to be found to enable a broad cross section of 
citizens to meet foreign visitors in some mutually interesting 
activity to satisfy the human desire to learn about attitudes and 
points of view different from their own. Volunteer hosts, with 
an insatiable desire to expand horizons, repeatedly asked to 
meet visitors from those countries from which the smallest 
numbers came. PCIV never had enough visitors from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe to go around, and too few from 
Scandinavia. No doubt in the years ahead the requests for 
Chinese will exceed the supply. 


Business leaders, especially from large corporations with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh and substantial international inter- 
ests, had—and continue to have—a tradition of cooperation in 
civic participation. The story of business-foundation- 
government cooperation in the Pittsburgh redevelopment under 
the leadership of General R. K. Mellon is well-known. So, 
industrial and foundation support for a well-coordinated com- 
munity reception for foreign visitors needed only leadership. 
The impetus was provided by Shepherd Witman, who was 
brought to the University of Pittsburgh to implement the late 
Dr. Edward H. Litchfield’s commitment to the international 
dimension of education. Thus, the organizing talent of a leader 
in education, Dr. Witman, and the resources of a university 
deeply involved in expanding its own international commitment 
were brought together to help rally to this international cause a 
community leadership already experienced in civic cooperation. 
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These historic origins explain why from the outset PCIV was 
concerned with the traditional values of higher education: the 
universality of knowledge, the pursuit of truth, development of 
the individual’s potential, and particularly the learning process. 
In recruiting volunteers, for example, stress always was on the 
mutuality of understanding and intercultural communication. 


Philosophy 


The presence of foreign visitors in the Pittsburgh community is 
perceived as an opportunity for both hosts and visitors to learn. 
The early briefing paper for hosts, “Some Factors Influencing 
Communication Between Cultures,” attempted to develop an 
awareness that sensitivity to cultural differences is more than 
knowing whether a visitor eats with his left or right hand or 
with a fork or spoon. 


Pittsburgh’s commitment is to values which go beyond 
‘“thospitality-molded” program patterns and the recruitment 
and briefing of volunteers. PCIV seeks, for instance, volunteers 
who are seriously interested in increasing their skills in 
intercultural communication. Hosts demonstrate this interest by 
participating in an individual conference for 1 hour in the office 
before participation. They also attend briefings before they 
have guests for longer than one night. PCIV doesn’t seek or use 
families whose interest is limited to having a “stranger in for 
Thanksgiving.” 


Guiding Principles Over the Years 


Several principles, which were paramount from the organizing 
days of PCIV, have molded the operating patterns which 
continue today. 


First, the board of trustees has from the beginning been 
committed to broad community involvement. This flows from 
the conviction that the development of a more stable world 
society rests upon a broader and deeper understanding of how 
culture affects the attitudes of people and the institutions of 
nations. A standing volunteer chairmanship is the Chairman of 
Volunteer Recruitment who, in addition to assuring that there 
is an adequate number, for example, of hosts who speak 
Japanese, continues to seek out volunteers in any category not 
represented adequately in the files of active participants such as 
minority groups, young people, or labor. 

Second, to assure that programs are responsive to visitor and 
sponsor concerns as these may change, the staff must constantly 


evaluate visitor, sponsor, and volunteer reactions to programs. 
Thus, accurate recordkeeping is essential, and various evaluation 
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procedures have been developed to learn the impressions of 
hosts and visitors as to how much communication took place. 
New resources for professional appointments must be developed 
as visitor interests change. 


Third, a full-time professional staff is considered essential to 
effective use of large numbers of volunteers working in this 
rather sophisticated area. Professional staff members require 
competence in the art of volunteer management, technical 
knowledge of the emerging field of intercultural communica- 
tion, background in world affairs, and administrative ability. 


The role of staff at PCIV is consciously designed to make it 
possible for volunteers to carry out the work of the organiza- 
tion. Leadership responsibilities are clearly defined and the total 
job is broken up in such a way that it can be done by many 
different people on a part-time basis without loss of efficiency. 
When the system works perfectly, short-term visitor programs 
are planned by some 50 volunteers working in the office under 
the supervision of one staff member. Volunteers themselves 
take on the responsibility of enlisting community support, and 
they develop guidelines for the effective use of volunteers. Such 
decisions as whether or not a program was sufficiently valuable 
to be repeated are made by volunteer committees. This system 
of using volunteers to make management decisions requires 
long-range planning and personnel development by staff who 
are probably more like corporate personnel management than 
are the staff of most organizations using volunteers. 


Flexible Structure 


A conscious effort has been made to keep PCIV’s structure 
flexible and minimal so that it may always be responsive to the 
changing interests of the community and the visitors. Four 
essential components have evolved: 


First is the board of trustees, rotating, self-perpetuating, and 
broadly representative of the community. Board members have 
traditionally freed staff to concentrate on volunteer develop- 
ment by assuring them an adequate supply of the second 
component: financial and other resources. During the first 12 
years the cash budget ranged between $25,000 and $35,000 
annually for the operation of the office. One must keep in mind 
that this figure is kept low because of the exceptional 
contributions of talent and time of office volunteers who 
execute the work load equivalent to five paid employees. Again 
these funds are sought and provided by a broad cross section of 
the community—individuals, corporations, corporate founda- 
tions, personal foundations, labor, civic groups such as men’s 
and women’s service and social clubs, and professional so- 
cieties. 
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Additionally and significantly, the University of Pittsburgh, 
recognizing the service it receives from the community organiza- 
tion for its foreign students and faculty, provides office space 
without charge. The First Baptist Church offers without cost its 
superbly furnished facilities for the weekly foreign wives’ 
coffees, including the nursery, which may be buffeted by as 
many as 100 preschool moppets. 


The third component is staff with qualifications described 
above and whose first responsibility is to make effective the 
fourth essential: volunteers. 


Effective Use of Volunteers 


All community member organizations in COSERV use volun- 
teers in many ways. Pittsburgh has developed a consistently 
effective volunteer corps not only in the office but also in the 
policymaking and management process. This approach to 
volunteer administration is, of course, not the only way, nor is 
it necessarily the best way to achieve the same goal in other 
communities. In fact, it has disadvantages. And, as in most 
human endeavors, there is sometimes a gap between theory and 
practice. It does not always work perfectly, but it worked very 
well most of the time over the last 12 years. 


Volunteer Role in Policymaking 


There is a chairman for each “service” of volunteers such as 
Tour Guides and Desk Volunteers, and for each major program 
or activity such as Experiment in International Living home- 
stays, Volunteer Recruitment, and Foreign Wives’ Program. 
Chairmen are appointed by the executive director for 1-year 
terms. 


In the earlier days a maximum term was 2 years. More 
recently chairmen have served longer. A constant struggle goes 
on to determine the best length of term of office—how to 
balance the gains from a rotating leadership against the loss of 
valuable experience due to too rapid rotation. Announced 
rotation policy, such as a maximum term of 2 years, assures 
newer participants of the possibility of leadership positions in 
the foreseeable future and tends to reduce power struggles. 


All chairmen meet together approximately three times a year 
as the Volunteer Steering Committee. At these meetings 
chairmen are asked to look at the total program and the current 
focus and to suggest modifications and changes in any aspect of 
PCIV operation. They review specific policies at these meetings 
and also consider general policies that may affect the whole 
organization but not necessarily a specific program. 
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Over the years this mechanism, along with rotating chairman- 
ships, has corrected a tendency toward overspecialization and 
competition among programs for resources. The board of 
trustees welcomes and considers any recommendations from the 
Volunteer Steering Committee. 


The Desk Volunteer service is organized under the chairman- 
ship of one individual. In addition, each half-day crew of five 
has a volunteer office manager. The volunteer office manager is 
given the day’s work by a staff member with specific responsi- 
bilities for this task, and she in turn makes assignments to her 
four workers. The office manager also plays a leading role in 
training new desk volunteers. 


Office managers meet together at least twice a year and, in 
addition to other matters, consider the question “Is there a 
more efficient or effective way to do this job?” The office 
recordkeeping systems have been developed and refined by the 
volunteers who use them. 


These simple mechanisms, then, not only give volunteers a 
systematic opportunity to participate in policymaking and 
procedure refining; they call for a regular critical examination 
of the total operation by volunteers. 


Flies in the Ointment 


I said above that the PCIV approach to volunteers does not 
always work perfectly—it has some disadvantages. There are 
certainly values to be gained by having one person work on 
arranging a short-term visitor’s program from the sponsor’s 
request through planning the schedule to the final evaluation of 
hospitality and professional appointments after the visitor 
departs. The staff program coordinator makes up for some of 
the continuity that PCIV loses by having several volunteers 
work on each program. 


Other imperfections in the system are its sensitivity to flu 
epidemics, teacher strikes, and staffing. The office volunteer 
system assumes that a full crew is on duty each half day. 
Women with school-age children assume their children will be in 
school. If schools are closed suddenly or illness strikes the desk 
volunteers in a massive way, staff does the work of volunteers— 
but to the detriment of long-range planning and development. 


Staffing a small nonprofit organization is frequently difficult 
at best. Pittsburgh has a paid staff of two professionals and one 
secretary. There clearly is little opportunity for internal 
promotion. Since most organizations do not use volunteers as 
professional workers, it is not possible to find staff with 
experience in administering such programs. 
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Additionally, to make the PCIV volunteer system work as it 
is defined in theory, each professional staff person has to 
believe that the system can work. Staff has to be able to 
recognize latent ability in volunteers and have the skill and 
desire to develop that ability. Staff who do not honestly believe 
that volunteers can do an effective job cannot effectively relate 
to volunteers. 


And then we have Friday afternoon. Not many volunteers 
want to make a commitment to be in the heart of Pittsburgh’s 
worst traffic at 5 p.m. every Friday of the year. The only 
solution seems to be to cross Friday afternoon off the calendars 
of the world! 


The Organization’s Responsibility to Its Volunteers 


We established the volunteer program in Pittsburgh on the 
premise that we are in business for the long haul. Staff 
responsibility includes assessing today where volunteer leader- 
ship will come from 5 years hence. 


Another premise is that the short-term Visitor Exchange 
Program and the opportunities offered by the presence of 
foreign visitors are important enough to rally the best possible 
talent, experience, and skill. Thus for example, through the 
effective use of 50 volunteers in the office each week for 
planning and arranging visitor programs, a far greater variety of 
experience, talent, and skill is available than could possibly be 
found in five full-time staff employees. 


A third premise, which certainly is proven daily in Pittsburgh, 
is that you can expect a professional quality of performance 
from a volunteer, provided the organization meets its responsi- 
bilities to the volunteer. In fact, the volunteer may turn in a 
higher quality job and be more reliable than a paid worker, 
because a public trust is involved and because some kinds of 
rewards are valued more highly than money. 


What are the general responsibilities of the organization to 
the volunteer? 


1. To prepare an accurate, realistic written job description. 
Every PCIV chairmanship is precisely defined. Office volunteers 
know that they work in the office from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. or 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. on a regular half-day each week. They 
know before they start that they are expected to make up any 
absences beyond four per year. In other areas such as 
recruitment, tour guides, and wives’ program, the time commit- 
ment involved is estimated by staff. No one is ever lured into 
more than he or she bargained for. 


2. To supply guidelines and technical assistance for perform- 
ance of the task. Since the beginning 12 years ago, attention has 
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been given to the written evaluation of major programs and 
activities by staff and chairmen at the conclusion of each year. 
These are available to incoming chairmen. High value is placed 
on imaginative new approaches. But the staff also assures that 
new ideas are not in fact approaches that were previously tried 
and found ineffective. 


Great care has been given to the development of volunteer 
training techniques at Pittsburgh. Training may fall into three 
categories: 


—Developing an understanding of PCIV objectives and the 
programs and services available through the organization— 
achieved through descriptive material and the 1-hour office 
conference. 


—Training in the techniques of intercultural communication— 
accomplished through written materials and briefing sessions. 
Generally this has been most effective for hosts when focused 
on a forthcoming experience they are anticipating such as a 
l-month homestay. More recently opportunities have been 
arranged for hosts to participate in communications workshops 
in which intercultural communication per se is analyzed. This 
method draws upon some of the techniques of the T-group and 
therefore requires a minimum of 2 to 3 consecutive days. This 
time commitment, plus the cost, suggests that it probably can 
never become a major training tool for such groups as PCIV 
volunteers. 


—Training in the specific task to be done. For example, the 
initial office conference required for new volunteers is con- 
ducted by experienced volunteers trained in the techniques of 
interviewing. Office volunteers are trained in office procedure. 
For instance, the first point on the desk volunteer training sheet 
is procedures to use when answering the telephone, developed 
for PCIV by the Bell Telephone Company. 


In summary, it is the responsibility of the organization to 
provide volunteers with the tools that will enable them to use 
their abilities most effectively. 


3. To provide recognition and reward for effective perform- 
ance. This includes establishing a method of reporting which 
not only meets the evaluation needs of the organization but 
enables the volunteers to see accomplishment. Another aspect 
of recognition is to assure that the volunteer recognizes his/her 
contribution to the larger effort throughout the organization and 
the country. The COSERV newsletter has made a helpful 
contribution to communities in this regard. Once a year the 
PCIV board of trustees honors desk volunteers and members of 
the Foreign Wives’ Committee at a party. Especially recognized 
at this affair are those women who have worked in the office 
one-half day a week for 5 years. 
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Another reward is the informational input which training 
programs provide. Outsiders often express astonishment when 
they hear that PCIV requires attendance at briefing sessions— 
sometimes even asking the volunteer to help defray the costs by 
a registration fee. People who are drawn to this program want 
to learn and develop new skills. The challenge to staff is to 
match the competence of the volunteer with the quality of the 
training. 

But primarily reward to a volunteer is exactly the same as it 
is to a business executive: increased responsibility. In the 
business world it is reflected also in a promotion and higher 
pay. In the realm of volunteerism it is honest recognition of 
ability and the promise of developing new skills by assuming 
increased responsibility. 


For volunteers whose participation is limited to meeting with 
visitors, the greatest reward is the stimulation that comes from 
the actual experience of learning to communicate more effec- 
tively and gaining an ever broader and deeper understanding of 
our human similarities and differences. Evidence of the personal 
satisfaction gained from meeting with visitors may be the fact 
that, once involved, most volunteers stay involved. Many of the 
first host families and tour guides recruited 12 years ago are still 
active. A few desk volunteers have worked in the office one-half 
day a week for 10 years. 


Over the Long Haul 


The basic legislation for the U.S. Government’s commitment to 
international educational exchange—the Fulbright-Hays Act of 
1961—stipulated as a principal goal “mutual understanding.” 
PCIV has devoted its efforts to this end by functioning not 
only as a hospitality program but as an educational institution 
as well. The two aspects of PCIV’s program are inseparable and 
PCIV recognizes the important effect each has on the other. 
Perhaps it is this awareness of the possibilities of give and take 
over the years that is the key to PCIV’s success. ® 
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“The project director warned us that the pressures of 
social entertainment and dining our way across the 
United States might ‘kill us off.’ How right he was! 
And what a delightfully pleasant way to die!” 


Through study, travel, and work 


Foreign Journalists View the United States 


by Floyd G. Arpan 


© acetone journalists influence the attitudes and beliefs of large 
segments of the population in their respective countries, the 
Department of State has, since 1950, invited many foreign 
journalists to visit the United States and examine the country at 
first hand—to see what the people are really like and to learn 
what they are thinking. 


One of the most effective of these programs—the Multi- 
National Foreign Journalists Project—is administered by Indiana 
University’s Department of Journalism. Each year 15 to 25 
outstanding journalists from 15 or more countries participate in 
a 3%-month “depth reporting” investigation of the United 
States under Indiana University direction. 


The year 1970 marked the 20th anniversary of this long-term 
project. Perhaps a searching look at the trials and tribulations of 
administering the program is in order and also an evaluation of 
the project’s friends (many) and enemies (a few). Hundreds of 
people are involved each year in the academic, professional, and 
social areas of American life in making the arrangements needed 
for each group of journalists. Inevitably some misunderstand- 
ings develop, some well-laid plans backfire, some unforeseen 
events influence or interfere with the overall success of some 
years’ programs; but in the 20 years the project has been 
functioning, the general degree of achievement has been 
extremely high. 


It is not an easy task to weld a group of working journalists 
from different backgrounds into a cohesive, workable unit and 


® Professor Floyd G. Arpan is Director of: the Multi-National Foreign 
Journalists Project at Indiana University’s Department of Journalism. 
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to channel their energies toward a common goal—in this case, an 
understanding of Americans and the “American image” on the 
world scene—while at the same time allowing each individual 
full freedom to pursue special interests, independent travel, and 
personal exploration of American ways of life. But this task is 
undertaken each year. 


The major objective of the program is to explain: ‘“‘What is an 
American?’ (What does he believe? How does he operate? What 
ethical and moral principles govern his actions both on the 
domestic scene and in world affairs? How does his democratic 
philosophy really work out in practice? What is the basis for his 
support of free speech and a free press in relation to 
government and society?) 


To achieve the objective, a detailed program of work, study, 
and travel is especially tailored to suit the individual needs of 
each visitor. The backgrounds and experience of the partici- 
pants vary so greatly that no two Multi-National Foreign 
Journalists Projects ever are alike. Each project has a ‘‘personal- 
ity”’ of its own which develops from the great diversity of the 
interests, experience, and political leanings of each year’s group 
of participants. 


Varied Backgrounds 


Each new project presents a challenge in total programing. The 
participants, of unusually high intellectual caliber though of 
widely varying educational or professional background, are 
thoroughly individualistic and independent. The variety in their 
backgrounds, their experiences, and their attitudes provides a 
cross section of world journalism: 


—Politically, the journalists represent all shades of opinion. 
Some are pro-West; some espouse the neutralist point of view; 
there are often representatives from Communist-oriented coun- 
tries; some are openly critical of American foreign policy 
(though not necessarily anti-American); and many are initially 
wary of being “‘brain-washed.” 


—Some of the news reporters and editors are strictly 
provincial in their attitudes and backgrounds; others are highly 
sophisticated. Each year a number of the journalists who 
participate never have been outside the boundaries of their own 
countries; others have traveled widely to nations around the 
globe. 


—All areas of the world are represented—Europe, Africa, 
South America, and the Far East. Thus, the major racial 
groups of the world are also present. 


—Some of the journalists come from old, established nations 
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and cultures; others are from the newly emerging nations just 
recently released from colonial administration. 


Each participant is encouraged to express himself freely 
concerning his hopes and fears during his stay in the United 
States. This practice very early brings into the open any feeling 
of anti-Americanism, “‘chip-on-the-shoulder”’ attitudes, and mis- 
conceptions or misinformation concerning the United States. 
Each group member is encouraged to speak out, air his 
grievances, seek explanations, and discuss openly any subject on 
which he has personal feelings or curiosity. Individual evalua- 
tion sessions determine where each participant will be assigned 
to work and where he is to travel. These sessions also provide 
the subjects which need special attention during the academic 
seminar sessions. 


The period of programing covers 100 days, and the time is 
divided as follows: 


7 days—Washington, D. C., national seminar sessions. 


28 days—Academic seminar period at Indiana University 
Department of Journalism. 


10 days—Group travel with special seminars in big cities. 
14 days—First internship assignment. 
14 days—Second internship assignment. 


22 days—Period for independent travel around the United 
States. 


5 days—Final seminar period at Indiana University for 
evaluation of American experiences. 


Programing is designed to give each participant the greatest 
possible exposure to the American way of life; provide 
extensive opportunities to see democracy in action on national, 
state, and local levels; and examine at close range the workings 
of a free press in all areas of American life. 


Beginning in Washington 


The group assembles under Indiana University direction for the 
first time in Washington, D.C. At this time the journalists have 
an opportunity to meet State Department officials concerned 
with their stay in America. Also, they are introduced to some of 
the outstanding personalities who are important from the 
standpoint of world news. Major government and military 
officials give briefings on such topics as U.S. foreign policy 
(political, economic, and military), the foreign aid programs, 
the space race, atomic energy and its uses for war and peace, 
civil rights in the United States, and the problem of racial 
discrimination (a recurring front-page story in many foreign 
countries). The participants attend sessions of both houses of 
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Congress, confer informally with Senators and Representatives, 
take part in presidential and State Department press confer- 
ences, and interview Cabinet members and other officials 
concerning problems of particular interest to their own coun- 
tries. 


Following the Washington, D.C., sessions, the group flies to 
Indiana University for a 4-week study of American life and 
culture. The academic phase of the program begins early in 
August, before regular university classes are in session. Classes 
are designed especially for the foreign group and consist of 
seminars, group discussions, lectures, and laboratory periods. 
Faculty members for this phase are drawn from the depart- 
ments of journalism, economics, political science, sociology, 
business, law, and history. 


At the end of the academic sessions members disperse for 
independent travel and work assignments. Individual schedules 
are carefully planned in advance so as to acquaint the foreign 
journalists with the various geographical sections of the United 
States and the major cities and places of interest. In addition, 
they are assigned for two periods of 2 weeks each to work on 
newspapers, On magazines, with advertising agencies, or in the 
news departments of radio and television stations. Thus they 
become acquainted with American journalistic methods through 
a period of detailed observation and, in many cases, actual 
participation. Cooperating with Indiana University on this phase 
of the program are 200 organizations in 42 states who provide 
the work assignments and internships and also arrange housing 
and social contacts. Even when traveling alone, there is, under 
this arrangement, little opportunity to become lonesome. One 
journalist wrote: “The project director warned us that the 
pressures of social entertainment and dining our way across the 
United States might ‘kill us off.’ How right he was! And what a 
delightfully pleasant way to die!” 


As soon as stories about the participants appear in local 
newspapers, they usually are invited to appear before church 
groups, international societies, and service clubs. They often are 
guests in family homes. Every grantee finds himself in demand 
as a speaker in high schools and colleges, civic organizations, 
and churches. All are encouraged to accept such invitations 
because they provide the opportunity to meet large numbers of 
people and to discuss problems and ideas with them. 


Evaluation and Exchange of Views 


At the end of the 3% months’ study-travel-work schedule, the 
journalists reassemble at Indiana University to evaluate what 
they have seen and learned about the United States and to 
exchange views and experiences with other participants. Con- 
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fusions are ironed out, misconceptions corrected, and the ‘“‘total 
experience” is given a sense of perspective. The basic aspects of 
American philosophy are again emphasized—free speech, free 
press, democratic principles, rights of the common man, 
majority rule and minority rights, and ethical and moral 
values. 


The open discussion of ideas during the final evaluation 
seminars is highly spirited. The journalists usually feel that they 
have secured an opportunity for an honest appraisal of the 
American way of life and have actually seen for themselves 
democracy in action. Thus, they feel better qualified to 
interpret American views and policies to the news media of 
their respective countries. And they generally understand just 
how such policies stem from the freedom to think, to speak, 
and to write in a literate, democratic, and responsible society. 


Three areas of the programing provide special problems—the 
academic, the professional, and the social. 


Academic Sessions 


Understanding the American way of life, its history, its 
freedoms, and its challenges—these are explained in the aca- 
demic phase of the program in a series of seminars and lab 
sessions especially arranged for the foreign journalists. 


It is not the purpose of the academic program to try to 
duplicate the regular training for students in journalism. Rather 
it is designed: 


(1) To develop the participants’ facility in thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing in English before their individual contact with 
newspapers and their travel in other parts of the United States. 


(2) To serve as a brief introduction to American journalistic 
methods so as to give members the necessary background 
needed for their newspaper visits. 


(3) To explain the American point of view on a variety of 
subjects. Special emphasis is given to the following: how an 
American election works; U.S. foreign policy, with particular 
reference to political, economic, and military aspects of ‘“‘cold” 
(or “hot’’) wars; racial problems in the United States with their 
repercussions abroad; student unrest and campus protests. 


(4) To give foreign journalists an understanding of the 
comparative status of their own journalistic methods with those 
in the United States. 


(5) To broaden their world outlook and sense of perspective 
by introducing them to a series of comparisons of how things 
are approached and handled in a number of countries under 
different social and cultural patterns. 
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The academic seminars develop some special problems. For 
example, grantees from Communist-oriented countries, military 
dictatorships, or from one-¢ rty states are not inclined to voice 
critical opinions or to speak out on policy matters related to 
their own countries or cultures. They must be encouraged to 
participate in free discussions and to contribute personal views 
frankly and unabashedly. They must learn the philosophy of 
free speech so that blacks and whites, Communists and 
non-Communists, Arab and Israeli, Christian, Muslim, or 
Buddhist can sit down together and intelligently discuss their 
mutual problems. They must acquire tactful but forceful 
methods of questioning. To help them orient themselves to this 
plan of action, questions of broad policy concerning the United 
States are tackled head-on. They all are familiar with charges in 
the foreign press concerning U.S. “economic aggression,” 
“imperialism,’’ ‘“‘war-mongering,” “‘intervention.”’ They are en- 
couraged to voice their views as they have learned them in their 
own countries, and gradually, once the journalists are pried 
loose from their caution, reserve, or reticence, the seminar 
discussions become lively and often emotionally and intellect- 
ually heated. But this “limbering up” process frequently is a 
deeply traumatic psychological experience for those accus- 
tomed to life in an environment of rigid societal or political 
control where restrictions are imposed on free comment and 
investigation. Yet before the academic seminars are finished, 
usually the journalists are quite as ready to tackle an in-depth 
study of the United States as most American reporters would be 
equipped to do. 


Another problem incidental to the academic discussion is the 
difficulty of finding professors, experts, and government of- 
ficials who are unafraid and able to deal with the sharp 
questioning of foreign journalists. This problem is more difficult 
than is generally realized. Many experts are ill at ease with 
representatives of the press of any country and are unaccus- 
tomed to the give-and-take which probing journalists frequently 
use as tactical strategy in eliciting information they want. Some 
experts “‘clam-up,”’ others get angry or defensive, and some even 
refuse to return for a second engagement. 


Before the academic sessions are over, the journalists have 
been provided with a reasonably solid background on U.S. 
history, current political organization, and major problems 
facing the country, and are in a position to seek out answers to 
their questions as they travel around the country. 


Professional Assignments 


Two professional assignments are provided for each journalist— 
on newspapers, magazines, wire services, advertising agencies, 
radio or television stations. The two assignments, each for 2 
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weeks, are purposely selected so as to be in different geo- 
graphical areas of the country. 


Generous cooperation has been received from the media who 
look upon this as an opportunity to make a contribution to 
international understanding. 


In making the media assignments, however, the biggest 
problem is matching the needs—and wishes—of the individual 
journalist with the proper size newspaper in the United States. 
For example: 


(1) Journalists from Japan, where some newspaper circula- 
tions range from three to nine million, find no newspaper 
counterpart in the United States. The Los Angeles Times, 
Washington Star, and Newsday provide the best experience for 
journalists coming from countries where exceedingly large 
circulations are the rule. 


(2) Journalists from countries where newspaper circulation is 
limited but nonetheless influential are more difficult to place. A 
foreign newspaper with 5,000 circulation may be important in 
its handling of foreign news and government policy. A paper of 
that circulation in the United States probably would not be 
comparably influential. Compromises have to be made and the 
journalists assigned to papers with influence and coverage 
regardless of circulation size. 


(3) Some of the larger newspapers in the country, despite 
being fairly well-known abroad, do not always have available 
manpower to act as mentors for the foreign newsmen or the 
time and interest in providing guidance and experience even at 
the observation level of involvement. 


There are a number of other problems which develop in the 
arranging of the professional assignments. Care must be exer- 
cised, for example, not to put a journalist on a newspaper 
whose editorial policy is critical of the journalist’s home 
country, i.e., an Israeli on a newspaper that is pro-Arab in the 
Middle East situation, or a black African on a newspaper 
editorially supporting Rhodesia in its government policies, or a 
journalist from a Communist-oriented country on a newspaper 
violently opposed to any accommodation with Communist 
governments. 


Some American newspapers are editorially opposed to the 
U.S. Government’s foreign policy—particularly as it relates to 
foreign aid—and are critical of international exchange programs 
in general. Such newspapers do not provide an atmosphere 
conducive to a good learning experience for a foreign journalist. 


Finally, there are some American newsmen who are deeply 
suspicious of our own government operations and who regard as 
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“suspect” any foreign journalists brought to the United States 
by the State Department for study of the American scene. Such 
newsmen regard the whole operation as an unwarranted kind of 
brainwashing. Such charges are easily answered, however. The 
foreign journalists are all individually programed by a non- 
governmental director. They themselves choose the news media 
in which they wish to work. Their itineraries are individually 
tailored—they may go where they wish, talk to anyone they 
wish, investigate whatever they wish. There are no restrictions 
placed on them except by limitations of budget for travel. And, 
in spite of even those limitations, most of them see a great deal 
more of America than most Americans ever do. 


Hazard of Overprograming 


Another hazard of making the work-travel arrangements for the 
participants which constantly must be guarded against is that of 
overprograming. Some of the visiting newsmen try to do 
everything, see everything, meet everybody, until exhaustion 
sets in. This is especially likely to occur during election periods 
or when a major emergency occurs. This can have a serious 
effect on the journalist’s health, and the participants always 
need to be warned against this kind of overinvolvement. 


On occasion, unexpected and therefore inevitable situations 
develop, such as strikes of editorial or printing employees, and 
result in disruption of schedules and necessitate reassignment to 
other media. There is no real protection against this kind of 
occurrence and expensive readjustments must be made when it 
happens. 


It also is true that staff attitudes vary from newspaper to 
newspaper. Some staffers offer a warm welcome, home hospital- 
ity, and endless hours of “explaining” what America is all 
about. Others are almost totally uninterested in the program’s 
objectives, or even in meeting and getting to know the foreign 
journalists. Generally, however, some staffers in any or all of 
the media are interested and cooperative. Some newspapers 
genuinely look forward to their foreign visitor each year with 
eager anticipation. 


On the plus side the visiting journalists learn much of value to 
them during their professional assignments—not only in the 
field of journalism itself, but also as to how America really 
operates. Said one: 


My experience on this tour gives me a greater insight into the 
complex relationships that make up a multinational society. . . . There 
can be no doubt that I found my experience valuable to me as a 
journalist in understanding Amevicans and American philosophy and 
attitudes. ... 
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Social Orientation 


The success or failure of the project is often controlled by 
Americans outside the sphere of the project director. Individual 
itineraries take the visiting newsmen to practically every corner 
of the country. It is at this point that the services of hundreds 
of volunteer Americans working principally in the International 
Visitor Centers across the country must be relied upon to 
provide information, hotel reservations, tours, home hospitality, 
and a general welcome to the hundreds of communities which 
the newsmen visit on their travels. (For the most part, the 
centers supplying this kind of welcome and assistance are 
members of COSERV.) 


One foreign journalist summed up the value of these 
volunteer organizations as follows: 

The International Visitors Councils in the various American cities are 

a tremendous help to the foreigner traveling in this land. They are very 


helpful, friendly people who extend themselves to make foreign visitors 
welcome. They are the real American ambassadors of friendship. 


Unfortunately fate sometimes has a habit of nullifying all the 
best laid plans of the director and the hospitable volunteers of 
the International Visitor Centers. A few examples will illustrate 
the problems. 


In the late afternoon of his first day in the States one 
newsman, returning to his Washington, D.C. hotel, stopped in a 
bar for a beer. An apparently friendly neighbor on the adjoining 
bar stool asked the usual questions such as “Where are you 
from? What do you do?” When the journalist replied that he 
was a guest of the United States on an extended tour, the 
‘friend’? suddenly became unfriendly, shouting that all these 
foreigners ought to stay home, that he was tired of wasting all 
his tax money for a lot of foreign “free-loaders,” and he was 
sick and tired and plain mad about the whole thing. Eventually 
the bartender managed to evict the disgruntled American and 
apologized to the newsman, but the damage done by such a 
““welcome”’ took several weeks to overcome. 


Signs of Hostility 


On another occasion a journalist from a Communist country 
stopped to visit with a former USIA official he had known 
several years before in Europe. Word, however, had gotten 
around the neighborhood that there was a real, live Communist 
visiting in the home, and before the evening was over, a cadre of 
pickets had gathered outside the house, shouting insults and 
carrying threatening signs about the “Commie” visitor. The 
police finally had to intervene before the newsman could leave 
the house. 
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During the first year’s program, fairly shortly after the close 
of World War II, several newsmen from Germany were talking 
to each other on the subway in Chicago when a little old lady 
suddenly got up from her seat and hit one of them with her 
umbrella. When she was forcibly pulled away, it was discovered 
that she had lost four sons in the fighting in Germany and 
apparently the sound of German being spoken by obviously 
hale and hearty young Germans about the same age as her sons 
had triggered all her latent feelings of hostility. 


Also during the early years of the program there were 
numerous instances involving racial discrimination directed 
against black African members of the groups. Restaurants 
refused to serve the blacks at the same tables as the other 
members of the project; barbers refused to give them haircuts; 
some hotels refused them as guests. In several instances the 
Africans were compelled to move to the back seats of public 
transportation vehicles. Time and the gradual changes in the 
social and legal climate in the States, fortunately, have now 
largely taken care of this kind of discrimination. 


It should be mentioned, in connection with the more overt 
examples of racial discrimination, that occasionally the more 
sophisticated black Af:.cans turned the tables on individuals 
who attempted to insult them because of color, as in the case of 
a white man in a hotel lobby who queried an Oxford educated 
African: ““Do you want to be called ‘black’ or ‘Negro,’ nigger?” 
He didn’t get quite the reply he had anticipated when the 
sophisticated African answered, “I’ll be glad to answer your 
question if you'll tell me first whether you prefer to be called 
‘white’ or ‘pink.’ ” 

And at times some of the European members of the group, 
trying to get first-hand information on the reactions of 
American blacks, also have received unexpected answers to their 
questions. For example, one of the newsmen from an Iron 
Curtain country deliberately sat down in a city bus next to an 
elderly and rather poorly dressed southern black and began 
asking him questions about Jim Crow regulations, ending his 
questioning by asking: “Why do you stay here in this so-called 
democratic country where you get treated like this?” The 
classic reply he received was: “What we need is more democ- 
racy, not less, and we’ve already got more than most places.” 


Journalists’ Reactions 
Virtually all the visiting journalists go home with a genuinely 
broadened understanding of the United States and Americans. 


Their sense of perspective has been heightened, their previous 
concepts balanced. This, however, does not mean that they have 
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come to accept everything they have seen or experienced 
uncritically, and in a few cases, some of them have returned 
with all of their original prejudices only more deeply reinforced. 
For the most part, however, the criticisms and comments they 
express at the close of their stay tend to be remarkably similar 
year after year. 


Almost all of them complain that Americans are uninformed 
or misinformed about many of the other countries of the world, 
showing an abysmal lack of knowledge of geography or of even 
the slightest amount of information about the histories of other 
countries. 


The increasing lawlessness and violence in the streets deeply 
distresses and worries almost all of the visiting newsmen. To the 
more idealistic ones it is a shattering of an illusion; for the 
cynical, it is a matter of ‘Just what I expected.” Several of the 
men have been held up and robbed of wristwatches and money, 
and they all resent not being able to walk the streets safely at 
night, even though in many cases they cannot do this in their 
own home cities. Somehow, however, they all feel that this sort 
of thing just shouldn’t happen in the United States. 


Shocking American Traits 


American materialism also leaves them both appalled and 
envious. They are appalled by the “acquisition philosophy” that 
seems to drive Americans toward constant pursuit of bigger and 
more expensive everything. The obvious signs of wastefulness, 
contrived or otherwise, of the affluent American society also 
shocks and, at times, repels them, as in the case of littered 
streets and highways. Also, they are occasionally overly quick 
to decry what seems to them to be ostentatious display of 
material possessions, even though some of them have left the 
States for their homelands carrying back as many as 135 pounds 
of overweight luggage made up of as much of these same 
materialistic goods as they can afford! 


While almost without exception the foreign newsmen enjoy 
being invited into American homes and having the chance to 
play with and talk to American children, many of them are 
puzzled and upset by the permissiveness that characterizes 
parent-child relationships in American homes. ‘‘No discipline, 
no respect for age or for parents, no evidence of any 
philosophic or ethical guidelines for life—no wonder there’s so 
much trouble with teenagers and college students!” 


Frequently the visiting newsmen are somewhat overwhelmed 
by the utter frankness and candor in speech, even to strangers, 
which generally characterizes Americans. When they read 
blistering editorial comment against government policies or 
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against officials at any level of government, they cannot quite 
make themselves believe that this is a “normal,’”’ even expected 
way of expression that is actually permitted by the authorities 
without some sort of punishment or censorship. Not a few have 
even expressed the opinion that such openness of comment 
could work to the disadvantage of the United States and have 
suggested that perhaps Americans should be, at the very least, a 
little more discreet. 


In spite of such criticisms or reservations about the American 
way of life, almost all of the participants in the programs 
throughout the past 20 years have been in agreement that 
Americans are generally friendly and helpful, sometimes to a 
surprising degree, particularly when such hospitality has been 
extended to visitors without respect to religion, race, or 
political persuasion. 


American Experience ““Rubs Off” 


Does the experience of living and learning in America really 
“rub off” on even the most reluctant visiting journalists? The 
answer based on these 20 years of experience is almost 100 
percent affirmative. One example quite characteristically 
demonstrates the point: 


A journalist from a Communist country said on his depar- 
ture: 


You thought you could change me—my attitudes and beliefs. Well, 
you didn’t succeed. I do know more about your country and why you 
act like you do, but I’m going back home, more than ever convinced 
that my country’s system is better. 


Almost a year later, a long letter arrived from the same man, 
saying in part: 

I know that I told you America could not reach me or change me or 
really touch my heart or mind. But today, I watched for an hour on our 
television the documentary showing the assassination of President 
Kennedy and his funera’. And I suddenly realized I was crying. For 
there were the city scenes that had become familiar to me and the 
President whom I had heard speak at a press conference. I wept as 
Americans wept and I realized that a great deal more of America had 
rubbed off on me than I had realized or was willing to admit. 


This “rubbing off” process is not a deliberate propaganda 
ploy, but rather the natural result of observing firsthand and 
day-by-day the counterplay of free speech and a free press in a 
free society. 


The areas of the world where one can think, speak, and write 
with freedom have been seriously constricted in the last decade. 
The United States is one of the nations where such freedoms 
continue to exist. Thus for journalists all over the world, 
America offers an opportunity to study the philosophy and 
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objectives of news gathering unhampered by political or military 
obstruction. For those journalists who live and work in 
countries where such freedoms are severely limited, the ex- 
perience they have while in America is much more than merely 
technical know-how. As a journalist from an Asian country 
recently expressed it: 


What I learned as to techniques of management and news gathering 
and news handling was valuable to me in my career, but you’ll never 
know how much more important was the inspiration and the 
encouragement to keep on trying to improve the ethics and the quality 
of my chosen profession even though the climate in my country is even 
less free than when I was in the States. You planted a seed, and 
someday, even though maybe not soon, that seed may yet bear the kind 
of fruit you hoped for. 


The experiences of hundreds of reporters and editors who 
have taken part in the Multi-National Foreign Journalists 
Project were designed to raise the professional standards of 
journalism, to provide a more eccurate foundation for news 
reporting in their home countries, and to increase mutual 
understanding among peoples. The year 1970 has marked the 
10th anniversary of the project. The monument of its success is 
to be found in the hundreds of former grantees who now 
occupy positions of importance in the news media around the 
world. & 
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“We in the country settings have the advantage. We 
usually get the visitor when he’s looking for a 
breather, a brief letup of pace, a view of the ‘other 
side’ of America without which, as a balance, he 
doesn’t really know America.” 


Good Will Is Not Enough 


in New Hampshire 


by Mary A. Booth 


I’ all the hustle and bustle and push and shove of traveling in 

any country foreign to us, which creates, inevitably, a sort of 
impersonality, how warmly we all welcome the blessed oasis of 
home hospitality! Once again we are not a ticket to which 
baggage checks are stapled; we’re not a taxi fare, nor a room 
number, but our own personal selves in the company of those 
who are being very much their own selves in their own homes. 
Especially if there are children, we have, if only for a few 
fleeting hours, a sort of family of our own, older, younger, and 
our age peers. How well we feel we can know them, seeing their 
choice of home surroundings—their books and pictures, their 
music and other entertainment. For the hosts and hostesses who 
welcome a foreigner into their home are, in truth, exposing 
themselves, in true comradeship, “for richer for poorer,”’ saying 
here we are, your friends, opening our hearts as wel) as our 
homes to you. Take us as we are. 


This is the great value of home hospitality—for the visitor to 
see the inside story of our country, to see us as we really are. 
For this reason he should, if it’s at all possible, get into a 
number of homes, so as not to judge from too narrow a 
sampling. 


So far, we’ve been talking about good will, which our title 
declares is not enough. But I’ve stressed it at the start because I 
firmly believe that it is nonetheless our single most important 
basic commodity. Without it, all the technical knowledge or 
skills we are called upon to impart will play but a sour note, 


@ Mary A. Booth (Mrs. Ralph D.) is Chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee of the New Hampshire Cour.cil on World Affairs in Durham. 
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leaving the foreign visitor with a distaste of this country, even 
while he is making use of his new knowledge. And the main 
purpose of his travels, as envisioned by the government 
departments which, through you and me, are financing him, 
will be negated. 


More Than Good Will 


In addition to good will there must be knowledge about things 
and know-how with people. Surely it is important that we be 
prepared to impart knowledge along with hospitality. Most of 
the visitors travel with an interpreter who translates the 
language for them; it is up to us, the volunteer hosts and 
hostesses, to translate what they see and hear into terms of 
understanding. 


Not all of us can be experts in the many fields of their 
interests. For that matter, we need not really be experts in any 
one of them. Our field of expertise at this point is to know 
where to find the ones knowledgeable when needed and how 
best to get them involved at the right time. There is seldom a 
businessman or teacher, newspaper editor or craftsman, banker 
or lawyer so busy but what, if appealed to rightly, will give all 
he possibly can of himself and his staff to represent his special 
niche of America to an inquiring, eager representative of 
another country. But here again our skill comes into play. What 
is “rightly” in the approach? For one thing, we must start the 
contact as far ahead of the visit as possible. This gives the expert 
ample opportunity to arrange his own timing. Furthermore, he 
should have as much leeway as can be given to do things in his 
own way. After all, he too is a volunteer, putting himseif out in 
a gesture of good will. 


Right here I’m going to upset the whole applecart that I have 
just set up in the paragraph above! For on the other hand, we 
must be ready to cancel all previously made commitments, for 
the “‘sudden change of plan” guest. As a matter of fact, I have 
come to the point of giving fair warning of this to those with 
whom I make commitments. Because, how do we know what 
the visitor will really want by the time he reaches our home? 
Let me illustrate with one of my favorite stories. 


Some time ago there opened, in a conservative New England 
city, a women’s apparel shop. The equally conservative women 
of means who attended on the opening day were surprised to be 
met at the door by a wispy gentleman in a cutaway, with a 
boutonniere and a too neatly waxed and curled mustache. As 
one buxom matron entered, he approached her with a flourish- 
ing bow and fluttering hands to ask, “‘Ah. .. what is madame’s 
desire?’ She recovered herself to look him steadfastly in the eye 
and replied in resonant tone, ‘“Madame’s desire is to be clutched 
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passionately in the arms of Clark Gable, but she came here to 
buy a pair of sturdy brown walking shoes.” 


Just so with the person on a government-sponsored or other 
such visit to this country. He has to write something in the 
space that asks, “What do you want to know about the 
U.S.A.?” So, even as you and I, he puts down something that 
sounds good (and is in truth an interest of his). But say, 
perhaps, by the time he reaches us, it’s near the end of his 
whirlwind tour and, to be perfectly frank, he’s fed up with 
“new plans for first grade reading skills” or “hydroelectric 
power plants” or even “the democratic system of local 
government.” So—what does he want? 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


There’s where good will comes to the fore again—the empathy 
to feel as he is feeling, to put ourselves in his place. I call this 
the stop-look-and-listen time. 


Stop doing all the talking. A little silence is not a bad thing, 
though many foreigners remark about the fact that we seem to 
fear it with a great dread. Perhaps given a quiet space, the 
guest’s response will be easier to interpret. 


Look at his face. Is it beaming with interest, feigning interest 
to be polite, or in spite of all effort, just plain bored? Are there 
lines of real fatigue? There is a current interest in “body 
language” as if it were something new. What’s so new about it? 
If you’re as old as I am (born 1904—do your own arithmetic) 
you’ll remember the popular song, “Your lips tell me no no, but 
there’s yes yes in your eyes.”’ It’s up to us to look for signs to 
guide us in setting the pace and the type of content of a visit. 


Listen to the seemingly unimportant phrases and questions. 
This may tell us a good bit about our guest, his present state of 
mind, and how he is interpreting us. 


Let me give some simple examples from my own hostess 
experience. 


There was Manuel from Bolivia, who was here to study 
physical education techniques for elementary school boys. Our 
son was away at school at the time, so Manuel had his room and 
became part of our family for 10 days. It was mid-March, and in 
the course of events it became Town Meeting Night. Manuel 
asked what went on at town meetings. As we told him, we 
could see him getting more and more interested, but less and 
less credulous. ‘‘You are not keeding me? The people really 
decide everything? I must got to see that with my eyes!” And 
so he went with us. One item in the warrant was presented as 
the request of the Police Department: ‘‘To see if all dogs should 
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be tied, fenced in or otherwise restrained from running freely.” 
Up jumped a vigorous old gentleman to protest loudly, ‘“‘My ole 
beagle Bess ain’t never nipped nobody and ain’t gonna start 
doin’ so. If’n you think she what has run free these thut-teen 
years is gonna be tied, fenced in or restrained in any way, you 
got another think comin!” 


*‘Nor is my Prince,” “nor my Sal,” “nor my Dandy”’—and so 
it went on until a vote was called for and a resounding “‘no” in 
unison all through the hall made clear the vetoing of that item. I 
looked at Manuel whose eyes were wide in amazement. He 
leaned over and whispered, “Wasn’t it the police who wanted 
that one?” “Yes.” “How did the people dare to vote it no? Tell 
me, what will the police do to them now?” This opened a 
discussion of the democratic process, en route home, and far 
into the night with a group who had stopped in for coffee. The 
young man had thought he wanted to study only physical 
education; he found that he eagerly sought the exploration of a 
newly opened phase of our life. 


Upsetting the Schedule 


There was Tao from Thailand, a softly beautiful girl with 
gleaming black hair piled high on her shapely head, mag- 
nificently swirled in a complicated formation; it seemed almost 
more than her slender delicate neck could balance. Her interest 
was art, and I had set up interviews with a local painter and 
trips to displays of local artists. We were at our summer home 
and the day, so fully scheduled, started with a Wedgewood sky 
and white puffy clouds set in considerable motion by a brisk 
breeze. Sitting at the breakfast table I began outlining the day’s 
plans. The expression on her face was a study of a nonlistening 
dreamer, so I stopped, and she hardly missed my voice. Finally I 
said, ‘A penny for your thoughts.” (Then I had to explain that 
good old New England phrase.) ‘““You must excuse me,” she said 
with a little embarrassment, “but I was quite suddenly 
overtaken by a wave of homesickness. You see on a day like 
this at home, my mother and my three sisters and I, often 
joined by aunts and cousins, would all wash our hair and then 
go out into the sun and let that wonderful breeze dry it.” 
“Would you like to do that here today?” “Oh yes, yes, I would, 
but I must not upset the schedule you are so kind as to have 
arranged for me.” I assured her everyone would understand if I 
phoned and told the straightforward, touching tale. I did, and 
they did. I am thoroughly convinced that that morning on the 
lake shore—and I can see her still, willowy body stretched tall, 
slender arms gracefully lifting and letting fall those tong black 
strands—did more to plant a seed of happy memory in her heart 
and mind than the art exhibits she missed could possibly have 
done. 
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Some years later our Christmas card was a snapshot of our 
lake front—solid ice and snow. Her return card, a charming line 
sketch of her home that she had done herself, bore this 
message: “I’m glad I wasn’t drying my hair on the lawn the day 
that picture was taken!” 


Children as Natural Ambassadors 


There was the South Vietnamese Colonel. He came to our 
lakeside home at the end of a 60-day whirlwind tour of most of 
our big cities and military bases. He was a grandfather, full 
faced, with many little laugh lines etching his slightly slanted 
eyes. His gracious old-world manner immediately won over our 
dinner and luncheon guests on the first day and a half of his 
visit. My five grandchildren, whose one grandfather is many 
miles away, warmed up to him immediately. But his Fan No. 
One was our 3-year-old Beth. 


Right here, let me toot the trumpets for children as 
international ambassadors. Their genuine sincerity, their eager 
questions, and their unabashed comments are a priceless 
ingredient in personal relationships. The story has come to me 
of one host family in an isolated town in the New Hampshire 
hills whose guest, an African, was the first black person their 
5-year-son had ever seen. He was also the first black person the 
parents had ever had in their home. They were young and 
inexperienced in the interracial field and, though their hearts 
were in it, they were somewhat awkward and embarrassed as all 
sat stiffly in the living room just after the guest had arrived. 
Then in came young Randy, took one look at the smiling 
African, walked up to him, touched him, and with wide-eyed, 
friendly curiosity asked, ‘‘Why are you black? What happened 
to you?” “Nothing happened to me, Randy,” he answered, 
dealing directly with his new young friend, and not over his 
head to the parents who were suffering a mortification not at all 
shared by the guest. “I’m black because my mother and father 
were black.” ““And why were they black?” “Because God made 
them that way, just as he made you white.” “Oh,” said Randy, 
“that’s real interesting. It’s sort of like my guinea pigs. Some are 
black and some are white. Would you like to come with me to 
see them?” “I surely would” was the enthusiastic reply, and 
hand-in-hand the two went off to the barn, the African smiling 
back over his shoulder at two considerably relieved and 
considerably wiser young Americans. 


But now to get back to our South Vietnarnese Colonel. In the 
early afternoon of the second day I found him and his admiring 
Beth seated in a hammock swinging lazily. He was telling her 
the simple fairy tales he was used to telling to his own 
grandchildren—all so new and strange to her. “‘She’s just like my 
own little 3-year-old, whom I miss so very much,” he said 
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wistfully, giving her a little hug. How great his longing for her 
must have been, for surely there was nothing in the physical 
make-up of this blonde, blue-eyed little Nordic that could 
possibly have resembled his lovely olive-skinned, glossy black- 
haired little darling with liquid dark eyes. Nothing physical, that 
is, but there was the same sweet trust and the little hand in his. 
“What time is our next appointment?” he asked. ‘‘Three- 
thirty,” I said. ““Could we make it four? Beth was just going to 
show me the rabbit holes over in the woodlot.” “We could 
cancel it entirely,”’ I suggested, “‘my friends will understand. 
Let’s see them some evening instead.” His relief and gratitude 
were wondrous to behold. 


Grandchildren and Grandparents 


At dinner he ventured onto a subject he had not previously 
mentioned. ‘“‘You know,” he said, “I hesitated to accept this 
trip because we all hear that you Americans hold age in such 
disrepute. Here it is not considered a condition of honor 
commanding the respect of all. I was afraid I was so old I would 
be ill-received, but it has not been so. We have been led to 
believe also that grandparents are shunted out of the family to 
get along the best they can alone, or in institutions, so depriving 
the children in the family of ever being acquainted with them—a 
real loss to childhood, we feel. May I ask how it happens that 
you have your five grandchildren living with you? Are they 
orphans?” 


“Just summer orphans. Their parents mus: travel in these 
months on business, so they live with me, and because I live just 
down the road from them in the winter, I am with them many 
times a week then, too. This is true of many of my 
contemporaries. Would you like to meet some of them in this 
very community who right now have their grandchildren 
vacationing with them?” 


So there developed, quite without any possibility of preplan- 
ning, a picnic next day on our lawn, with 11 grandpas and 
grandmas and a multitude of grandchildren who were, quite 
obviously and gleefully, very well “acquainted with them.” 


This spur-of-the-moment opportunity to dispel a wrong 
preconceived idea is a happy example of what we wish we could 
always have the time for. However, if one is to pack in 
everything a visitor wants to see and do in a 30-, 60-, or 90-day 
tour, it is virtually impossible to leave adequate gaps. That’s 
where we in the country settings have the advantage. We usually 
get the visitor when he’s looking for a “breather,” a brief letup 
of pace, a view of the “‘other side” of America without which, 
as a balance, he doesn’t really know America. So ours is a more 
leisurely program, more easily changed, and more readily 
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improvised to suit a mood or explore a newly discovered 
interest. 


In the country or in the city, the knowledge and know-how 
of hosts and hostesses is vital; yet the open sesame of it all is 
good will. Good will alone may not be enough, but still I 
contend that it is our most important basic commodity. = 
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“The handful of seeds of good will sown in the form 
of AID’s technical exchange program fell on fertile 
ground and are now bringing forth fruits many times 
over. Through the exchange of knowledge and man- 
agement know-how, we all strive for higher produc- 
tivity and a better standard of living.” 


The Japan Productivity Program — 


“The ultimate worth of common enterprises” 


by George S. Osakatani 


he successful reconstruction of Japan following World War II 

can, in no small measure, be attributed to the technical, 
moral, and financial assistance provided by the predecessor to 
the present Agency for International Development. The fact 
that the Japanese carried on its spirit of mutual help and kept 
expanding its program long after the United States had to cut 
off its financial support is testimony to the high esteem in 
which the Japanese held the American assistance. 


This article will attempt to explain how the Japanese 
accepted the AID training program and expanded it for the 
benefit of numerous others. At the same time we will see how 
community service organizations worked with the Japan Pro- 
ductivity Center—a member of COSERV—by involving the 
business community in international visitor programs. 


Start of the Program 


“The program of United States technical assistance to Japan in 
the years of 1955 through 1962 concentrated primarily on 
industrial productivity and focused its efforts on management 
practices and philosophy. The assistance of leading American 
businessmen, industrialists and bankers in expounding the 
principles of the managerial revolution in the United States to 
their previous enemies in war and potential competitors in 


® George S. Osakatani was Manager of the U.S. Office of the Japan 
Productivity Center from its establishmeni in 1962 unti! May 1971 when 
he turned to Tokyo. 
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peace marks a high point in international generosity and faith in 
the ultimate worth of common enterprises.” 


So begins An Evaluation of the Participant Training Program 
1956-1962, published in January 1966 by the Department of 
State-Agency for International Development, which will be 
quoted frequently in this report. 


In December 1953, representatives of the U.S. Government 
suggested that the U.S. program of technical aid for higher 
productivity might be extended to Japan under conditions 
similar to those provided to European countries immediately 
after World War II. The Government of Japan in turn consulted 
with four leading business organizations—the Federation of 
Economic Organizations, the Japan Federation of Employers’ 
Associations, the Committee for Economic Development, and 
the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry—whose repre- 
sentatives met and agreed that a productivity movement should 
be undertaken on a voluntary nationwide basis. 


The Japanese Cabinet at a meeting on September 24, 1954, 
established the Japan Productivity Center (JPC) as a permanent, 
nongovernmental organization to be given financial support out 
of the regular governmental budget. A Productivity Liaison 
Conference set up at the same time included representatives 
from both the Government of Japan and the JPC. And finally 
an agreement was reached with the United States under which 
Japan would receive technical aid in a joint program of 
technical cooperation. 


These preparations led both governments to undertake a joint 
commitment ‘“‘to assist in every way possible increased produc- 
tivity in Japan by improving technical efficiency of Japan’s 
industry, agriculture and commerce. ...” The agreement 
provided that the program would be implemented through the 
newly established JPC. The program would include the training 
of Japanese nationals in the United States, sending American 
technicians and specialists to Japan, and furnishing technical 
aids, literature, and technical equipment. 


The Participants 


Two major types of study teams were sent to the United States 
for organized observation and study tours: vertical teams 
representing various managerial functions within one industry 
such as banking, industrial fasteners, copper, and publishing; 
horizontal teams, each representing one of the various profes- 
sional categories such as personnel directors, production man- 
agers, comptrollers, and traffic managers from several different 
industries. Each team was usually composed of 12 participants 
who spent 5 to 6 weeks in the United States. There were also 
other categories of participants such as long-term trainees who 
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went either to universities for graduate work or to industry for 
on-the-job training. 


The participants were all carefully selected and took part in 
an intensive preparatory program for well over 6 months prior 
to leaving for the United States. They would meet regularly to 
discuss common study objectives, visit one another’s plants for 
familiarization, and participate in a series of seminars related to 
the objectives of the study tour. After their return from the 
trip, they held equally intensive recapitulation seminars to 
review and evaluate their experiences and to prepare observa- 
tion reports by which they were able to disseminate the team’s 
conclusions and recommendations to others professionally 
interested. Their reports also helped reinforce their own 
training. 


Role of the Japan Productivity Center 


The principal task of the JPC was to help translate the concept 
of higher productivity in the United States into adaptable 
applications in Japan. The program was primarily concerned 
with sending Japanese business leaders in study teams overseas. 
It ultimately included the complementary features of a refer- 
ence library centered around volumes of comprehensive reports 
submitted by study teams, translations undertaken by the JPC 
of American texts on management practices, audio-visual 
centers, and visiting consultants. More recently, a computer 
center was set up as a pilot project to serve principally small and 
medium-sized businesses that could ill afford computer systems 
of their own. A management academy was also developed 
within the JPC, and it served to bridge the gap which 
traditionally existed between the academic institutions and the 
practical business world in Japan. 


Success and the American Contribution 


By all measures the technical assistance program in Japan was 
an unqualified success. While it cannot be claimed that it was 
the only catalyst in the rejuvenation of the economy from 1956 
on, Japan would probably have needed a much longer period of 
time had it not been for this program which was implemented 
extensively and supported enthusiastically by the highest levels 
of the Japanese Government and industrial leadership. 


The essentially American contributions, apart from under- 
writing the travel expenses and costs of expert advisors and the 
like, were the concept of a productivity-oriented philosophy of 
management and the techniques of the participant training 
program, on which the Japanese thrived as they broadened the 
program into new areas of endeavors. 
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Post-AlD Era 


From the time the United States underwrote the major part of 
the program to the time AID gave only programing assistance to 
self-financed teams, there was a gradual phaseout. By February 
1962, AID assistance in participant training for Japan had 
ceased completely. The Japanese had by then learned the full 
value of this exchange program—so much so that the JPC chose 
to establish a programing office of its own in Washington, D.C., 
to continue the program even if on a somewhat reduced scale. It 
was a rather ambitious undertaking because the staff and other 
resources of the JPC’s U.S. Office could not compare in size or 
experience with those of AID. However, from spring 1962 to 
this date, the JPC has managed to bring over yearly approxi- 
mately 25 groups or about 450 individuals—business executives, 
specialists, and sometimes government officials—for meaningful 
dialog with their American counterparts and for observation of 
new developments in America. 


In addition to those business-oriented groups, the JPC 
continued to cooperate with the Departments of State and 
Labor in organizing and sending labor union productivity study 
teams and later self-financed labor union groups, for whom the 
Department of Labor continued to give programing assistance. 
The JPC also assisted its sister organization, the Agriculture, 
Forestry, Fishery Productivity Conference, in sending to the 
United States annually an average of four agriculture-forestry 
oriented groups, to which the Department of Agriculture gave 
complete programing support. 


Attitudinal Changes 


Visitors are often likened to Alice in Wonderland. But since 
more and more information about the United States is being 
made available to people in every corner of the world, it is as 
though Alice had already read her own story before coming to 
America. In the case of the more commercially minded 
Japanese, they seem intent on finding out why the book sold so 
well. 


There was a time when Japanese visitors would stop to take a 
picture of an American bulldozer or a forklift. Now that highly 
developed communications media have given the Japanese a 
great store of knowledge about America, while at the same time 
Japan has reached a higher stage of economic development, 
visitors from Japan seek more sophisticated information about 
American technology which may not be as readily available as 
in the past. 


While the Japanese and the Americans have found vast areas 
in which to cooperate with one another for mutual benefit in 
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trade, technological transfer, and joint ventures, there has arisen 
a certain amount of international competitiveness. Many Ameri- 
can executives who have heretofore cooperated with visitors 
from all over the world are beginning to feel the pinch of rising 
costs and foreign competition. Furthermore, many corporations 
have had to curtail some activities considered nonessential 
because of the current slowdown in the economy. Since it is 
characteristically American not to say yes unless the corpora- 
tion can put its best foot forward in receiving visitors, entree to 
many of the American corporations has become difficult. 


At no time in the history of U.S.-Japan relations has there 
been greater need for frank dialog and better mutual under- 
standing. Both nations have so many common interests at stake 
that they must continue meaningful dialogs at every level 
possible, each maintaining at all times due respect for the 
separate concerns of the other. 


Role Played by COSERV Organizations 


Shortly after the establishment of the U.S. Programing Office in 
Washington, D.C., the JPC was accepted as one of the national 
sending agency members of COSERV, and it continues to enjoy 
the privileges. 


Even during the AID era, no Japanese participant went away 
without having had at least one home visit arranged by a 
voluntary community organization. Because housing is still 
inadequate in Japan, entertaining is not usually done at home 
unless it is for someone within the family circle or for close 
friends. Thus, an opportunity for a Japanese to visit an 
American family at home was deeply appreciated and con- 
sidered a rare privilege. In the beginning, the visitors often felt 
awkward and unsure of themselves in relation to a home visit, 
and this feeling of insecurity was frequently taken as a sign of 
unwillingness to participate in home hospitality. The contrary 
was true as their predeparture observation reports indicated. 
The majority of visitors listed the experience of the home visit 
as the highlight of their trip, often more significant than the 
excellent professional opportunities in which they had partici- 
pated. 


The role of a community organization did not end, however, 
with providing home hospitality to visitors. Over the years, 
many local groups proved imaginative and capable in arranging 
highly sophisticated professional programs when given the 
opportunity, together with sufficient advance notice and 
reasonably adequate information as to what the visitors were 
seeking and why. 


While the JPC normally makes the initial contact requesting 
American business organizations to receive Japanese business 
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groups, the community organizations play many useful roles in 
making it possible to arrange the visit. They often possess 
impressive access to senior management, but even in the absence 
of established inroads, they may manage to have the door 
opened through their talents in diplomacy, or at times, sheer 
tenacity. Frequently the corporate contacts the JPC itself 
makes become interested in international exchange as a result of 
their experiences with Japanese business groups, and they 
develop into enthusiastic supporters of the community organ- 
ization. 

During the early stages of planning a visitor’s program, the 
community organization may often provide the national pro- 
graming agency with invaluable assistance regarding local 
resources on which to base the decision as to whether the 
particular community should be included in the visitor's 
itinerary. Such assistance given by community organizations is 
becoming more and more important to programing agencies, 
private or governmental, as access to American industry 
becomes increasingly difficult to arrange for business-oriented 
groups or individuals from abroad. 


One of the most effective ways of bringing American 
businessmen together with visiting Japanese executives has been 
to plan an informal event such as a luncheon away from the 
office or plant. Oftentimes, the local chapter of a professional 
society or trade association is consulted as to which business- 
men should be included. Here again, COSERV affiliates 
frequently act as essential catalysts. Thus, the dialog continues. 


To Take and To Give 


As the productivity movement in Japan forged ahead, many 
Asian business and government leaders felt the need for 
concerted and well-coordinated efforts on the part of Asian 
people to raise productivity in that part of the world. This 
concern led the JPC to take the initiative to convene two 
international conferences in 1959 and 1960 in Tokyo and 
Manila, respectively. These in turn led to the April 1961 
meeting of representatives from eight Asian countries and the 
establishment of the Asian Productivity Organization (APO), 
headquartered in Tokyo and financed by member country 
contributions. By the time the APO celebrated its 10th 
anniversary, the membership had increased to 14: Ceylon, 
Republic of China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Republic of Korea, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, and South Viet-Nam. 


The JPC, which had already been active in working with 
nationals from these countries under AID’s third-country 
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training program, was commissioned by the Government of 
Japan to implement those APO projects which concern Japan. 
For example, the JPC arranges a professional program in Japan 
for a group of Vietnamese chemical! industry representatives 
interested in general business management, or a multinational 
group interested in marketing of agricultural commodities, 
although not all the APO-sponsored study teams visit Japan. 
Some go to other countries in Asia. Numerous individual 
participants are also received in Japan under the APO Fellow- 
ship Program, and there is an almost continuous flow of 
management or technical experts dispatched to various member 
countries. 


Both the Government and the people of Japan are well aware 
of their added obligation to their neighbors in Asia in economic 
development through mutual help. They take rather seriously 
the recommendation made by the Pearson Commission to 
devote 1 percent of GNP to foreign assistance and are working 
toward it. 


In the words of Mr. Kohei Goshi, JPC’s President, 


... increased productivity is anational challenge everywhere 
on earth, regardless of the type of political system....Not only 
Japan’s economy but the economies of other Asian countries and of the 
world are alike confronted with a great many difficult problems today. 
It is my sincere hope that all of us who are conce with the Asian 
Productivity Organization, united by a spirit of cooperation and 
through interchange of experience and technological skills, will make 
every effort to promote the productivity movement in our respective 
countries and by all means meet the challenge of the age. 


The handful of seeds of good will sown in the form of AID’s 
technical exchange program fell on fertile ground and are now 
bringing forth fruits many times over. Through the exchange of 
knowledge and management know-how, we all strive for higher 
productivity and a better standard of living. More importantly, 
though, these exchanges help to bring about an awareness of the 
needs and aspirations of one another as people—an essential 
ingredient for the advancement of world peace. # 
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“The event that really deepened our U.N. experience 
in an unforgettable way happened in 1960 when our 
hospitality committee invited all the delegates of the 
new African member states to come with their 
families and spend the Thanksgiving weekend in 
Westport.” 


U.N. Families Meet U.S. Families 


in Fairfield, Connecticut 


by Ruth Steinkraus Cohen 


n July 11, 1970, some 450 young delegates to the World 

Youth Assembly spent cheir one free Saturday relaxing in 
the Connecticut countryside with Fairfield County families. 
Some of the young people were representing their countries, 
and some were representing international youth groups. They 
had come to New York City—most of them for the first 
time—to participate in the first World Youth Assembly. U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant had suggested this assembly as one 
of the celebrations of the 25th anniversary of the United 
Nations. His idea was to invite young people born since the 
founding of the United Nations to come to the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York and, in formal sessions, discuss the world 
problems that their older compatriots grapple with in the 
General Assembly. The hope was that the fresh idealism and 
ideas of youth would be an inspiration to the older diplomats 
who have the power but sometimes feel a sense of discourage- 
ment in the organization. 


It was a hot summer and the planning committee for the 
World Youth Assembly at the United Nations decided to 
include in the program for the young delegates—five from each 
country—an opportunity to meet with Americans and to leave 
New York City for the Saturday. They were due back in New 
York Sunday evening for a special performance of “‘Hair.”’ 


Found: 300 Host Families 


When the Host Country Advisory Committee first asked our 
Internation. ‘ Hospitality Committee of Fairfield County if we 


e@ Ruth Steinkraus Cohen (Mrs. Herbert L.) has been, for 16 years, 
Hospitality Chairman of the Westport-Weston Chapter UNA-USA, and is 
founder and continuing Chairman of the International Hospitality Com- 
mittee of Fairfield County. 
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could arrange home hospitality for the 600 young delegates for 
this day, we welcomed the prospect and began our own 
planning. We were given the go-ahead 3 weeks before the event, 
along with the momentarily unsettling news that we would have 
to foot the bill for the round trip on chartered buses! Our large 
committee of volunteers in 10 towns went to work. They found 
300 host families with young people, hosts with language skills 
including Japanese, Swahili, and Albanian! 


Each town that was involved made its own plans for the day 
using its own unique resources. Stamford planned swimming 
and sailing parties for the afternoon and joined in the evening 
for a picnic supper and music at a few large homes. In Trumbull 
the entire community was involved with a party on the Town 
Green, climaxing a day of informal home hospitality. 


In Westport each individual family whisked its guests off to 
beaches or tennis courts, or on sailboats or woodland walks in 
the afternoon, and many invited friends to their homes in the 
evening to meet the young guests. Here there was no group 
activity, and when Charles Katungi, head of the press for the 
World Youth Assembly, arrived to see how his young charges 
were doing, we couldn’t find any guests in Westport—all were so 
effectively dispersed with their families. So I called the New 
Canaan chairman, who I knew was giving a large party at her 
house. She sent one of her host couples over to Westport to 
fetch our guest and take him to the party. When the New 
Canaan host opened the door and was introduced to Charles 
Katungi their faces both lit up with a flash of recognition. The 
New Canaan man had lived for many years in Kampala, Uganda, 
and had known Charles when he was a little boy! They had so 
much to tell each other as they left arm in arm for the party in 
New Canaan! 


The day was over all too soon. The buses left at 10 o’clock to 
take the delegates back to their dormitories in New York City 
and back to their work, arguing and debating the best way to 
bring peace to the world. They had had an enjoyable day in the 
country and a respite from the intense concentration of their 
sessions as delegates to the World Youth Assembly. Many said it 
was the highlight of their visit to our country. 


The impact of their visit to our families in the country has 
had lasting effects, judging from the enthusiastic replies to the 
questionnaires we sent to all the host families who had 
participated in the day. Each of our town chairmen added fresh 
new recruits to her committee. Members of each host family 
had their horizons widened and enjoyed the broadening 
experience of having an international point of view and a little 
youth assembly in their own living rooms. 


Each of the 10 towns involved handled its own press coverage 
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of the event and took many pictures. The purpose of the World 
Youth Assembly and its presence in our midst was well 
publicized throughout Fairfield County. For nine of the towns 
international hospitality was a novel experience. For Westport it 
was a warming and reassuring event built on a pattern now 15 
years old. 


Westport 


Westport was a perfect town to be the cradle of international 
hospitality in Fairfield County. Westport’s history dates pack to 
the 1600’s. A statue of a minuteman by the beach records the 
bravery of the Yankee farmers who defended their land and 
families from the invading Britishers. For many years onion 
growing and farming were the principal activities. George 
Washington slept here once. Later, Abraham Lincoln came 
through on his way to a speaking engagement in Bridgeport. At 
the turn of the century, artists and writers discovered this quiet 
town on the Saugatuck River, with a beach on Long Island 
Sound. Musicians and theatrical people followed and, even 
though the town has grown now to almost 30,000, it has 
preserved much of its early character. It is a “melting pot” too; 
immigrants and native population have worked together for 
many years to build the homes, tend the gardens, run the town 
machinery . 


The first international activity in Westport came after World 
War II, when French teachers in the school system and 
Francophile citizens adopted Marigny, a small town in southern 
France, as their sister city. Westport children write letters to 
Marigny children. Christmas gifts are exchanged. Students from 
Marigny visit Westport and Westport citizens visit Marigny. The 
Marigny-Westport sister city relationship is flourishing in its 23d 
year. Westport has just now been adopted as a “brother city” 
by Bitlis, Turkey, whose mayor visited our mayor last winter. 


The first town contact with the growing U.N. community 
was in 1956 when a Westport committee studying the United 
Nations invited 25 U.N. delegates and their wives to a ball at the 
Longshore Country Club, which had just been bought by the 
town. The next year the committee invited U.N. Secretariat 
members to Westport. We had begun to learn the facts of life 
about the United Nations—that ambassadors and delegates in 
the missions of each country represent their countries’ political 
point of view in the United Nations, usually on instructions 
from their home government. The Secretariat staff, on the other 
hand, represents no political point of view. Under the leadership 
of the Secretary-General, it does the hard technical work of the 
United Nations, supplying the experts, specialists, translators, 
and interpreters, managing the headquarters with its post office, 
hospital, printing press, and messenger service. 
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While ambassadors and delegates had an active social life, we 
discovered, Secretariat members rarely received invitations. So, 
through Miss Margaret Parsons, director of the Volunteer 
Services of the United Nations, we invited these Secretariat 
workers for an old-fashioned square dance. We learned that our 
**hoe-down”’ had its counterpart in the dance traditions of many 
nations represented by our guests, and our folk dances were not 
too different either. 


New UNA Chapter 


There was great interest in the United Nations in our com- 
munity by this time, and we realized how much we had to learn 
about its actual structure and workings. The time seemed ripe 
for founding a Westport-Weston Chapter of the American 
Association for the United Nations. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
then speaking for this organization and, through Clark Eichel- 
berger, its director, we invited Mrs. Roosevelt to come for a 
dinner meeting at our high school and tell us about her recent 
trip to the Soviet Union. That evening we formally founded our 
UNA Chapter in Westport and Weston. 


The event that really deepened our U.N. experience in an 
unforgettable way happened in 1960 when our hospitality 
committee invited all the delegates of the new African member 
states to come with their families and spend the Thanksgiving 
weekend in Westport. With the help of a friend in the U.S. 
Mission and another friend in the U.N. Press, we persuaded 
many of the French-speaking African delegates to accept our 
invitation to spend the weekend with us in Connecticut 
suburbia. Several attractive girls from our committee who spoke 
fluent French went to the United Nations every day the week 
before the event, visiting the mission offices and personally 
inviting the delegates. 


We had a special train with French-speaking hostesses riding 
on it from New York to Westport that Saturday afternoon. 
When the guests arrived at the Westport station they saw an 
eager crowd of host families holding aloft a sign that read 
“Délégués des Nations Unies Soyez la Bienvenue.” We had 
planned a dinner-dance again at our Longshore Country Club, 
with a magician for entertainment (no translators needed). 
Each African family spent the night and Sunday with a host 
family who spoke French and whose children were the same age 
as theirs. Marvelous friendships were formed this weekend 
which have lasted through the years. 


Counteracting the Hate Letters 


The weekend in Westport came during a wave of anonymous 
hate letters which were being sent to the New York hotel rooms 
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of our new African friends. The letters were a cause of 
embarrassment to our government, particularly when one 
Nigerian delegate (who had not come to Westport) spoke in the 
General Assembly demanding that the United Nations be moved 
out of New York because of the racism and the hate letters the 
Africans had received, and because they were being denied the 
right to eat at certain public restaurants on the highway 
between New York and Washington. But another delegate, Mr. 
Chedre from Togo, a charming man whom we all had enjoyed 
meeting and getting to know, spoke up in the General Assembly 
to contradict the statement of his African colleague. ‘“The 
United States is not at fault,” he said. “We must not blame the 
United States whose people have been so hospitable to us.”’ The 
N.Y. Times reported that this statement from Mr. Chedre was 
the strongest statement of understanding on the part of any 
African delegate in this crisis. The subject of racism had come 
up during the weekend in Westport with Mr. Chedre and his 
host family who had discussed Myrdal’s “The American 
Dilemma” frankly together. 


One of our African guests was Ousman Soce Diop, then 
Ambassador to the United Nations and to the United States 
from Senegal. Ambassador Diop, a famous poet in his own 
country, sent his hostess the following poem as his thank you. 
It was his first poem in English. 


The Foreign Night 


I was alone in the foreign night 
And I was lost 

In the foreign darkness; 

Then I met 

Your welcome, so warm, 

A compass of hope 

For the foreign night. 


Then I retrieved sunshine, 

Light of friendship and brothership, 
Road of courage and ambition, 
Through New York, Powerful City 
Soaring to the skies 

Over Manhattan. 

Trembling in the embrace of 

The fragile arms 

Of her throbbing rivers. 


I was alone in the foreign night; 

I was wondering where is the heart 
Of the overwhelming city; 

Then I met your welcome 

So warm.... 
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Continuing Hospitality for Africans 


We now became concerned about the happiness of our new 
African friends in the United Nations. We realized that the 
gesture of a friendly invitation once a year at Thanksgiving was 
not enough. To develop our new friendships fully, we had to 
offer continuing hospitality—not on one holiday of the year but 
on every day of the year. Our committee offered a program of 
continuing hospitality to the Volunteer Services and the 
Hospitality Committee for United Nations Delegations, both of 
whom appreciated our gesture and have kept us busy ever since. 


Language also turned out to be a major problem for our 
African friends, since so many of them spoke only French and 
their native languages. Our next project was to write for them a 
New York guidebook in both English and French. A group of 
our committee borrowed a friend’s apartment in New York for 
one week and combed the city, visiting restaurants, finding out 
which of the waiters spoke French and would give special 
welcome to an African U.N. customer. Doctors, dentists, 
baby-sitting services, concert halls, museums, hotels, beauty 
parlors, newspapers, the opera—for every service we imagined an 
African might need in New York we tried to supply informa- 
tion. 


We went to the Famous Writers School (Westport’s biggest 
business) and asked them to print our guidebook as a 
contribution. They did it willingly. I still remember the day we 
wondered what to do for a cover design. We had already 
decided on the color of our cover—blue and white, the U.N. 
colors. ‘The art director took his hands out of his pockets, threw 
a bunch of keys onto the blue and white cardboard, photo- 
graphed it, and our book entitled ““New York Welcomes You,” 
or “‘New York Vous Accueille”’ became the key to New York 
for our new friends. We distributed copies to every delegate. 
Our first printing of 250 copies was exhausted the first week. 
We prepared a second edition. 


Our friendships with our African friends continued as long as 
they were at the United Nations. Thanksgiving of 1970 was the 
10th anniversary of the admission of many of the African states 
as members of the United Nations, and we celebrated the 10th 
anniversary of our first African weekend. This time we persuaded 
many Afro-American families in our community to participate. 
Now many Afro-Americans are on our regular host family list for 
international guests. 


The turnover of personnel at the United Nations is a constant 
fact of life. As a result, many of the friendships we have formed 
no longer involve face-to-face hospitality experiences, since 
many U.N. people return to their own countries after several 
years, or go on to U.N. posts in Rome, Vienna, or Geneva. 
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Lasting Friendships 


Similarly, we have found that the host families who were most 
active in the beginning are no longer available to us. Once a host 
family has met, say, five U.N. families and several foreign 
students, all that family’s free time will be spent in continuing 
the friendships it has already started. We encourage our families 
to do this; we also ask them to send us the names of other 
families they know who they think will be interested in our 
program. 

A family’s first international experience may often be with 
an American Field Service student. (We have had an active AFS 
program in Westport since 1952.) Some families on our list also 
work actively with the Council International at the University 
of Bridgeport and the Shastri Memorial Committee there, where 
over 200 international students are taking undergraduate and 
graduate work. A local family might host a U.N. family in our 
“‘Last-Sunday-of-the-Month” program. This program is spe- 
cifically geared for new families in the U.N. Secretariat and new 
local families. When we learn of the profession of the new U.N. 
member—he may be an ecology expert, a UNICEF secretary, a 
training officer, a guard, or guide—we try to find a local family 
where the husband’s or wife’s profession will match. We try also 
to match ages of children and any special interests we learn 
about. 


U.N. families learn about our program from a notice in 
almost every issue of the U.N. Secretariat News. If they are 
interested they go for an interview in the Staff Activities 
Hospitality Section in the Secretariat building. Mrs. Ann 
Nyburg or one of her hospitality volunteers will then write and 
tell us about the guests we may expect on the “Last Sunday of 
the Month” in Westport. Our committee goes through our card 
file of local families, looks for a family group whose ages, 
interests, language, profession, and ages of children match. 
Sometimes we feel like marriage brokers. (Sometimes we are!) 


Today I received a telephone call from a family in Danbury. 
The wife, a nurse, had first come to Danbury as a guest on one 
of our hospitality weekends 10 years ago when she had just 
arrived from Australia. The young man in the family she visited 
10 years ago is now her husband. Now they want to be a host 
family to an Australian nurse on our guest list for this coming 
weekend! 


U.N. Day Celebration 


As a U.N. chapter our primary responsibility is to celebrate 
United Nations Day each year on October 24. Over the vears 
our celebrations have taken various forms: A speaker from the 
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United Nations—U.S. Ambassador Wadsworth—came one year; 
another time a musical evening featured a group of our local 
church choirs singing a cantata based on the text of the 
preamble to the U.N. Charter. One year we had a birthday party 
for the United Nations. Our high school band paraded down 
Main Street playing “‘Happy Birthday to You,” arriving at Jesup 
Green, where a huge birthday cake—after its candles had been 
blown out with wishes “‘to grow on” for the United Nations— 
was eaten by everybody around. 


For the last few years our pattern of celebrating U.N. Day 
has been an international fair in the center of town. Some time 
in September we contact the various religious and civic 
organizations in our town and ask them to join us in celebrating 
the day. Each group chooses a country whose culture they 
would like to exhibit—costumes, foods, dolls, printed material, 
souvenirs of travels, and posters. 


Local representatives of organizations that have nongovern- 
mental status as observers at the United Nations are asked to set 
up displays about the work of their organizations. These include 
the League of Women Voters, the Red Cross, the Girl Scouts, 
Hadassah, World Peace Through Law. Other groups in town— 
the World Affairs Center and the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
the Youth Adult Council—exhibit the work of their organiza- 
tions stressing international aspects of their programs. 


We try to persuade the stores and restaurants along Main 
Street to have special window displays and menus for the day, 
and we distribute U.N. material as widely as we can: posters of 
the World Bank to our banks and material from the World 
Health Organization to our doctors. This year we are trying to 
do more with the businessmen through our Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Flags of All Nations 


A special feature of U.N. Day is the flags of member nations 
that fly from the bridge in the center of our town and on the 
riverbank of Parker-Harding Plaza. Over the years children’s 
sewing classes, ladies’ needle-point groups, and high school 
students have made large flags of all 136 member nations and 
six observer nations of the United Nations. (They are now 
making flags for Qatar and Bhutan.) The American Legion gave 
us our U.S. flag, and the Daughters of the British Empire gave 
us our United Kingdom flag. The City Lumber Company of 
Bridgeport gave us poles to which we have stapled these flags, 
and at dawn on U.N. Day a crew from our town’s highway 
department and members of our own committee tie the flags to 
the bridge and to the railing by the riverside. 
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The fair begins at 9 o’clock in tue morning. At 10 o’clock 
buses bringing our guests from the United Nations arrive at the 
steps of the YMCA to be met by their assigned host families. 
Guests and Westport families together walk down Main Street, 
tasting the delicious samples of foods from other lands at each 
table and examining the colorful displays. All traffic that goes 
through Westport on U.N. Day is aware of our town’s affection 
for and activity in support of the United Nations when they see 
the flags flying until after sundown in the heart of our town. 


U.N. Day is followed a week later by UNICEF Day, on 
Hallowe’en, October 31st. Again we invite U.N. families with 
children to come for the day. We have a Hallowe’en party in the 
afternoon with children in costumes playing the traditional 
party games of bobbing for apples, pinning the tail on the 
donkey, relay races, singing, play-acting. We distribute candy 
apples, jelly beans, candy corn, apple cider, doughnuts. U.N. 
children and their families go home with their hosts for dinner, 
and then together the U.N. children and our children go out in 
each neighborhood collecting pennies for UNICEF. Last year 
over $4,000 was collected. 


U.N. Club Day, now called jUNe Day, is always the last 
Saturday in June. We plan this event in cooperation with the 
Recreation Council of the United Nations and our own 
Westport Recreation Commission. Our town-owned country 
club, Longshore, is the setting for a day of tennis matches, golf 
tournaments, boating, swimming, sailing, and special children’s 
activities. The United Nations is a community like any other 
community, and it has developed over the years many clubs for 
spare time activities. The United Nations has a Golf Club, 
Tennis Club, Women’s Club, Bridge Club, Chess Club, Singing 
and Riding Clubs, Drama Club, just as we have parallel 
organizations in our town. On jUNe Day we bring our Golf Club 
in touch with the U.N. Golf Club, our Tennis Club with their 
Tennis Club. The clubs together make their own rules for their 
matches. The rest of us spend a day of relaxation, watching the 
star athletes and enjoying the wonderful atmosphere of fun and 
games. In the evening we have a dinner dance and award the 
golf and tennis prizes. Last year we had a clambake, with 
lobster, corn, hamburgers, steamers, and all the tradition of a 
New England summer clambake. Guests and Westporters alike 
contribute to the cost of this day. Children are free. Over 500 
people are involved in this wonderfully relaxing occasion. 


Informing Our Families 


We realize that our generous host families are the key to all our 
U.N. programs. We try to help our families enjoy the host 
experience to the fullest by giving them information before 
they meet their guests. We send them the page from “Other 
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Lands—Other Peoples” (distributed by the National Education 
Association) of the country their guest comes from, and the 
COSERV pamphlet “At Ease With Your International Guest.” 
In special cases we give them other materials too. 


After each hospitality event we telephone the host families to 
thank them for their fine cooperation and ask how the day 
went. Then we send them a questionnaire asking what they 
planned for their guests, what actually happened, how they 
think the committee could have assisted them more, any 
unexpected problems, whether they would like to work on the 
Hospitality Committee that arranges these events, whether they 
are members of the UNA-USA, and when would they like to 
have an international guest again. 


We have one card file of our experienced host families and 
one file for our waiting list host families. Any special language 
skills are noted, ages of children, travel, profession of husband, 
and hobbies of the family. We have the names of 5,000 families 
in our files, some of them still waiting for their first guests. 


In addition to our U.N. hospitality program, which develops 
out of ideas born within our own community, our Hospitality 
Committee serves the International Center of New York by 
offering home hospitality for about 500 guests a year, usually 
business or banking trainees, medical personnel, or students on 
Memorial Day weekend, at Thanksgiving, and at Christmas time. 


We are always delighted to be asked to do programing as well 
as home hospitality for the Council on Leaders and Specialists, 
the Governmental Affairs Institute, and other programing 
agencies. Last year we placed African French-speaking film- 
makers with our local professional film-makers, and a group of 
South American lawyers with local lawyers. We have also had 
groups of Eisenhower, Fulbright, and IREX fellows for week- 
end hospitality, and hope to expand our activities with these 
guests sponsored by the Department of State. 


Committees in Many Towns 


Since many of our host families come from other towns in the 
county, we encourage each town to form its own hospitality 
committee. Last winter the Stamford women arranged a 
successful weekend with the U.N. Skating Club. Our Fairfield 
Committee arranged a children’s day, working through the 
International School. We are building a committee in Danbury 
with farming host families. A committee with great potential is 
the Bridgeport SEW (Student Exchange Work) Committee, 
made up of inner city leaders and representatives of the four 
local universities. In 1970 we went with 15 inner city college 
age students, out of 90 applicants, to Europe for 7 weeks of 
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living with a family and working in hospitals and hotels and on 
farms. This program, which involves subsidizing the transporta- 
tion of the young people, is a program we hope to expand. 


There are 23 towns in Fairfield County with a wide variety of 
characteristics. The scientific community of Stamford, the 
historical atmosphere of Ridgefield, conservative Easton, beauti- 
ful Southport, the problem city of Bridgeport with its large 
Black and Puerto Rican population and its many absentee- 
owned industries, Redding with its many associations of Mark 
Twain, Wilton with its rolling hills, South Norwalk with its 
famous integrated artists’ colony in Village Creek—all have as 
much to offer a visitor as Westport, as is demonstrated by the 
Bridgeport Area Cultural Calendar, which lists many cultural 
events taking place throughout the county. 


Christmas Seminar 


This winter for the first time our committee ran an Agency for 
International Development Christmas Seminar which we called 
“Urban and Suburban Relations’! The heart of the program 
was the experience of spending the Christmas weekend with a 
family in the country. We also spent one day on a walking tour 
of the two main streets in the town of Westport, and another 
day with the community development leaders in Bridgeport. We 
visited Xerox and Pitney Bowes in Stamford and had our 
farewell dinner party at a church in New Canaan. We spent one 
day in New York City and another at the United Nations. Our 
participants felt that the most valuable experience was meeting 
their own professional counterparts in Bridgeport and meeting 
the members of their own countries’ missions to the United 
Nations. We were glad that our Christmas Seminar involved 
both our knowledge of community resources and our entree at 
the United Nations. 


Introducing a local family to a U.N. family opens the door 
not only for further hospitality experiences but also for learning 
more about the United Nations. Once a host family has 
participated in a hospitality program we invite them to join our 
United Nations Association Chapter. As a UNA-USA member 
they receive the monthly magazine Vista, and they help with 
our local projects such as supplying a basic collection of U.N. 
books and materials and films to every school and assisting in 
the United Nations Model Assembly in the junior high schools 
every year. 


We tell our U.N. friends that we are really trying to live up to 
the name of our town—West Port. We want to make our town a 
port in the West for any U.N. family or international guest who 
would like to come. We want to give every local family an 
opportunity to develop an international friendship with either a 
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student, a government trainee, or a U.N. family. These links of 
friendship open lines of communication. Our local families 
become more knowledgeable about the United Nations because 
of their friendship with a U.N. person. They develop more 
understanding of the practical problems involved in building a 
world community of nations. They widen their appreciation of 
different cultures and appreciate the fact that there are many 
different patterns of living together in the world—some are 
different from ours but are equally valid. As they become better 
informed about the United Nations, they will become more 
U.N.-minded in their political activity and in the long run will 
help strengthen public opinion and political support for the 
United Nations, which is, after all, a key element of U.S. foreign 
policy. # 
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“Foreign visitors remain amazed at the readiness of 
Americans of all walks of life to open their homes 
and their lives to strangers.” 


Busman’s Holiday 


A Program Officer Turns Visitor 


by Henry Lunau 


Fs of those laboring in the vineyards of cultural exchange 
ever have an opportunity to gauge the effects of their efforts 
on international visitors. They feel somewhat like teachers who, 
with few exceptions, lose track of their pupils. And yet the 
question persists in the minds of many who assist foreign 
visitors invited to the United States by our Government: What 
do we achieve? Is it really worthwhile? I had the same concerns 
until a series of followup trips abroad allowed me to revisit 
foreign dignitaries whose U.S. programs I had arranged as a 
program officer at the Governmental Affairs Institute (GAI). 


Almost in the nature of a busman’s holiday, I have taken 
three followup trips. In the fall of 1965 I traveled through seven 
countries in the Far East and Southeast Asia: Japan, Republic 
of China, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, and the Philippines. 
In the late fall of 1967 I visited six countries in the Near East 
and North Africa: Lebanon, Iran, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. The third and most recent trip took me to eight Latin 
American countries: El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Guyana. In each case the 
Department of State advised our diplomatic posts abroad of my 
planned visits so that I could discuss with appropriate embassy 
and consular officials their role in the visitor’s program, namely, 
selection procedures, orientation at the post, and followup 
programs. 


I selected the countries in my travel schedules according to 
the number of visitors I had known through programing, using a 


@ Henry Lunau is a program officer at the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, which is a member of COSERV and one of the private 
programing agencies arranging schedules for international visitors spon- 
sored by the Department of State. 
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simple rule of thumb: If I had programed at least four grantees 
from a country, that country was included. 


In the three areas I visited I was fortunate enough to meet in 
person the majority of my former grantees. In the Far East and 
Southeast Asia I met 28 out of 38 and heard (by letter, 
telegram, or telephone) from six more. In the Near East and 
North Africa 1 met 45 out of a total of 87 of my former 
grantees and heard from an additional 12. In Latin America I 
met 40 out of 69 and heard from 14 more. The total then was 
145 out of 194 “leader grantees” who were still around, still 
active in public affairs, and still eager and willing to revive their 
American experience with one American who had helped them 
get to know our country. This interest seems remarkable if you 
realize that some of these leaders’ visits dated back to 1959. 


As far as language is concerned, I got along in many countries 
with English and French. Where linguistic barriers existed, as in 
Korea, Taiwan, or Egypt, my local friends or embassies 
provided interpreters. On my last trip around Latin America my 
wife, an Argentinian by birth and American-educated, was my 
English-Spanish interpreter. In all cases I had written in advance 
to a selected number of my grantees, advising them of my plans 
to visit their country and sending them my schedule. The 
Department of State in turn had sent my schedule to our posts 
abroad, accompanied by a list of grantees I had programed from 
that country and with whom I would enjoy renewing the 
personal contact established, in some cases, many years ago. 


Is the Program Effective? 


How, then, did my trips answer my basic questions: Are our 
efforts on behalf of foreign visitors worth the trouble? Is the 
program effective? 


When former visitors reminisced with me on their U.S. visit, 
some aspects of their visit that had had a particularly strong 
impact became clear. 


e They remain amazed at the fact that private agencies like 
GAI and others are entrusted with the programing chores. 


e They remain amazed at the degree of citizen participation 
in public affairs exemplified by the army of volunteers who 
extend a helping hand. 


e They remain amazed at the frankness with which citizens 
of all shades of opinion and background express their personal 
views on our Government’s policies. 


e They remain amazed at the willingness private citizens, 
public officials, and the business community show in discussing 
their affairs with foreign visitors. 
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e They remain amazed at the open door policy of most 
public agencies—such as public tours of the White House, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court, the Pentagon, and the Depart- 
ment of State here in Washington, a policy also followed by the 
multitude of state and local government units throughout the 
country. 


e They remain amazed at the readiness of Americans of all 
walks of life to open their homes and their lives to strangers, via 
home hospitality. 


e They remain amazed at the degree of voluntary private 
financial support of innumerable cultural activities. 


e They remain amazed at a society which is functioning 
efficiently despite the absence of one central controlling 
authority. 


Answering Questions 


My followup visit provided former international visitors with an 
opportunity to get an up-to-date picture of events in the United 
States from a trusted nongovernmental source, a picture not 
provided by the local press or our embassies or our USIA 
information services. Information that comes from government 
sources is considered government propaganda to be taken with 
more than a grain of salt. Their questions ranged far and wide. 
Is America really on the verge of revoiution? How about 
student unrest and disorders? What about the new Republican 
administration and its policies? Tell us about the refusal of the 
U.S. Senate to confirm two presidential nominees to the 
Supreme Court. What about the tuna war? How about your 
country’s continued involvement in Viet-Nam and Southeast 
Asia. How about inflation? And a host of other queries. As a 
well-informed private citizen, I answered all these questions as 
well and as objectively as I could and I was believed. 


The visits also provided the leaders we met with the 
opportunity to show their friend from the United States who 
they really are at home. The very nature of a U.S. visit under a 
grant deprives the grantee of virtually all those trimmings which 
are the outward signs of his status, position, and importance at 
home. Former visitors eagerly strove to fill this gap in various 
ways. For example: 


e A high government official invited some 40 leading citizens 
in his city to a reception to meet me, his former program 
officer, and have a chance to speak with him about topics of 
current interest in the U.S.A. 


e A cabinet member whose visit dated back to 1958 
conferred with me for an hour and a half instead of the 20 
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minutes he usually allows for courtesy calls. Half the time was 
devoted to a vivid recollection of the visitor’s American 
experience studded with many expressions of friendship and 
gratitude. 


e The Attorney Genera! of one country, who hosted a lunch 
in our honor, took us to his home to show us the prominent 
display in his study of mementos collected in the course of his 
trip, such as keys to cities in handsome boxes, neatly framed 
certificates of honorary citizenship, and letters of welcome 
addressed to him by local officials of communities he had 
visited. 

e Yet another high official had kept a complete dossier of all 
papers pertaining to his visit including program, ticket stubs, 
correspondence with sponsors who had hosted him, and letters 
from the program agency. 


e The Chief Justice of one country invited us to a family 
dinner at his home to spend some quiet hours with him and his 
family. He put his official car and a chauffeur-escort at our 
disposal during our stay in the capital and opened many doors 
for us. 


e A member of the National Assembly of another country 
arranged substantive discussions with the Prime Minister, the 
Ministers of Education and Information, and the President of 
the National University, as well as with many of his colleagues. 


e Three Members of Parliament who had traveled as a group 
in the United States introduced us to the President and two 
Vice Presidents of their National Assembly and at least 20 of 
their colleagues. 


e@ Others, remembering the active participation of citizen 
volunteers in the United States, urged us to refer visiting 
Americans to them so that they could act as their voluntary 
hosts. 


e@ The Governor and Chief Justice of a state in one country 
and their wives met us on arrival, were our active hosts 
throughout our stay in the state capital, and saw us off in a 
torrential tropical rainstorm. 


e A lawyer and former Member of Parliament drove over 
170 miles to the capital to meet me for an hour and a half to 
exchange ideas, to give information on himself, and discuss 
conditions in his country. 


e Another former visitor who was suffering from flu got out 
of bed at 5 a.m. and had himself driven to the capital for a 
breakfast meeting with his program officer, the only available 
time in an already overcrowded program. 
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@ Many social occasions provided by an individual leader 
who had visited the United States allowed us to meet many 
other local political leaders and dignitaries. 


These few examples of friendship and warm ties with the 
United States resulting from visits under the Leader Program 
could be multiplied. But the few I have mentioned may suffice 
to bear out my conviction that the exchange programs as they 
are carried out with the help of our enlightened citizenry 
amount to the addition of an effective new dimension to 
foreign policy. 


There were a few exceptional instances in which we had the 
feeling that the reception arranged for us might have been 
designed to show me how a particular visitor would like to have 
been treated in the United States. The mayor of a capital city 
nearly floored me when his official car, two of his close 
collaborators, and a police escort with siren blaring at all times, 
took me around the capital! Another time I was met on arrival 
in a country by a seven-man official reception committee, taken 
to the VIP lounge, greeted with a speech, and introduced to my 
official escort and chauffeur as a “guest of the national 
government.” 


Hospitality Reciprocated 


By and large, though, the visitors with whom I was able to 
reestablish personal contact remembered fondly and vividly 
their exposure to the American scene as it had been arranged 
for them and were proud to show me how they had adapted or 
adopted some of our ways. Their flexibility in arrangements, 
freedom of choice of activities, readiness to involve other 
officials or friends whom we might be interested in seeing, 
guided tours of the city, invitations into homes—all of these 
suggested to me a reciprocity for hospitality experienced in the 
United States. 


At all times we traveled on tight schedules. At all times we 
were on stage as Americans whose visit meant a great deal to 
our friends but who at the same time had to be ready to make 
appropriate speeches, tune in on local conditions, lead discus- 
sions, answer penetrating questions, and ask intelligent ones. 


I hope I acquitted myself well in my role as a self-styled 
citizen diplomat and an unofficial representative of all those 
volunteers and their organizations who had helped to convey 
some of the extraordinary and unique features of our country 
to leaders from abroad. There has been a lot of talk about 
“followup and feedback.” I followed up and have just tried to 
feed back. = 
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“Experiences with people from other cultures have 
made international visitor programs among the largest 
and most effective adult education programs in our 
country today, involving thousands of volunteer hosts 
in citizen diplomacy.”’ 


“It Is Not Possible” 


in Denver, Colorado 


by Genevieve Fiore 


In the beginning .. . 


he story of the International Hospitality Center of the Colo- 

rado Division, UNA, USA-UNESCO goes back to the spring 
of 1947. A war-weary world had brought forth a new 
organization and its family of specialized agencies, the United 
Nations. UNESCO as a part of this new family embodied the 
concept of people talking to people on the grassroots level, 
across the globe. 


The first Regional UNESCO Conference was held in Denver 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO in the spring of 1947. Almost 2,000 people from the 
Rocky Mountain region came looking for the answers to what 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen could do to minimize world 
tensions and promote international understanding. In Denver 
the response to this challenge on the part of a number of 
individuals called together to explore what could be done was: 
“It is not possible in our community.” 


And then... 


What was not possible had a modest beginning in the fall of 
1947. 


A new UNESCO group came into being in Denver at that 
time. One of its first speakers was a foreign student in the 


@ Genevieve Fiore (Mrs. John R.) has been, since 1961, Executive 
Director of the International Hospitality Center of the Colorado Division, 
UNA, USA-UNESCO in Denver. 
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School of Social Work at the University of Denver. He was from 
Iran, and he opened up an entirely new world for those present. 
Others came after him and spoke of their own countries. 
Members of the U.N. Secretariat were invited, and the circle 
grew ever larger. Each month saw more international guests at 
the group’s activities; one became aware of the ease with which 
these friends from around the world were welcomed. Later 
home hospitality became a regular part of the activities of the 
organization. A Hospitality Committee was kept busy introduc- 
ing new people to this widening circle of friends. 


And Now... 


This modest beginning was the foundation for what today is an 
active program in the field of international hospitality by the 
International Hospitality Center of the Colorado Division, 
UNA, USA-UNESCO. An office was established in January of 
1960. That year the center arranged programs for about 500 
international guests. The annual report for 1970 showed 1,560 
international visitors from 95 countries had been programed 
during the year. 


Over the years the programs have improved, with emphasis 
on learning by doing. Community awareness and involvement in 
recent years have accelerated. Experiences with people from 
other cultures have made international visitor programs among 
the largest and most effective adult education programs in our 
country today, involving thousands of volunteer hosts in citizen 
diplomacy. 


Recently a host family had a guest from a rather new 
country, and they invited several couples to dinner in honor of 
this visitor. One of the couples had spent a half day at the main 
library learning about the visitor’s country so that they could 
carry on an intelligent conversation with the special guest. It 
was a beautiful evening with give and take on both sides. 


“Anxiety Days” 


One of the most gratifying letters received by our center came 
from an exchange student leaving the United States. He wrote 
to express his thanks to the volunteers and host families who 
had helped him. The comment he made which summarizes so 
beautifully the heart of this program was: “I especially 
appreciate all you did for me during my anxiety days when I 
first arrived.” 


A host family in Wray, Colorado, writes: ‘We have just 
entertained Dr. and Mrs. and their three children for the 
weekend. There was so much to talk about that we wished they 
could have stayed longer. It was a rewarding experience for our 
whole family. Thank you for sending them to us....We do 
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hope there will be others who will feel they can make the trip 
or are interested in rural life enough to want to try it. Very 
selfish of us, really; but we had such a good time being hosts we 
want to do it again, and again, any time.”’ 


Another visitor wrote, in part, “I really had a very good 
experience and have learned many things there in the States, 
especially in this Denver area. I met many nice families and 
people which you arranged for me. I hope you will continue to 
do this hard task for the other foreign visitors who need warm 
help of you. Let us work together for a good international 
relations. I wish I can work for this task in my country.” 


The International Hospitality Center of the Colorado Divi- 
sion, UNA, USA-UNESCO can look back on 24 years of services 
to international visitors. There have been successes as well as 
failures; we have experienced growing pains as well as much 
happiness and joy in carrying out these services. The picture of 
two middle-aged men, who were total strangers 3 days before, 
embracing in warm friendship as they say goodbye is a symbol of 
the program’s effectiveness. 


We have seen visitors come and go, and each has left 
something of himself while taking something of us with him. We 
are truly privileged to be a part of the COSERV family and look 
forward to continuing participation in the exchange pro- 


gram. & 
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...A plane load from the City of Roses. 


Swiss Flag in a Southern Rose Garden 


in Huntsville, Alabama 


by Harriet Leech 


ie July 1969 we received word from a well-known travel 

ency in Zurich, Switzerland, and from the U.S. Travel 
Service that four newspapermen from that area would be 
visiting in Huntsville for only 24 hours. Little did we realize 
that the tangible results would be a lovely rose garden in our 
International Park. Twenty-four hours—how best to spend them 
to give our guests a comprehensive look at our Rocket City. In a 
community that has embraced the rocket team that landed a 
man on the moon, a countryside that grows some of the world’s 
finest cotton, where some farmers’ piglets reside in “Pig 
Parlors” or in “Bacon Bins,” and where catfish farms flourish, 
24 hours seemed a very short time. 


The newspaper contact that had been requested was fulfilled 
when the publisher of our largest paper and his wife invited the 
Swiss newsmen for cocktails and dinner with shop talk. The 
following morning there was a whirlwind tour of the Marshall 
Space Flight Center followed by a meeting with local city and 
county officials. Just before taking his final leave, Mr. Hans 
Rathgeb said to our Mayor Davis, “I come from Rapperswil, the 
City of Roses, and for the warmth and kindness shown me in 
your city I would like to make a gift of 200 Lotte Gunthart 
rose bushes from our city to yours.” 


In April of 1970 this promise became a reality. Along with 
the roses came a chartered plane carrying Swiss guests to help 
celebrate the “Day of Roses” in Huntsville, Alabama. The local 
rose society contributed 100 white rose bushes, thus enabling 
the city gardeners to design the planting in the shape of the 
Swiss flag. It is a tangible reminder of some of our most 
delightful guests. However, a warm lingering handshake at the 
parting after an evening shared in a home or at the airport 
departure, an occasional continental embrace, or a postcard 
from a later stop on the guest’s itinerary—these are all things that 
tell us our pleasure has been shared by the visitor. 8 


® Harriet Leech (Mrs. Robert C.) is Executive Secretary of Alabama’s 
Huntsville-Madison County Council for International Visitors. 
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“As we consider the contributions the visitor program 
can make to the solution of the common problems of 
mankind, we find that we have come full circle to the 
issue Of America’s image abroad: How we act as a 
nation is inseparable from how we look from 
abroad.” 


New Challenges 
of International Communication 
Through Visitor Programs 


by Dean B. Mahin 


uring more than two decades, short but carefully planned 

visits to the United States by leaders and specialists from 
abroad have served a broad spectrum of purposes. In the 1950’s 
visits by foreign opinion molders were sponsored by the 
Department of State primarily to build better understanding 
abroad of American life and institutions and to contribute to 
attitudes abroad favorable to the United States and U.S. foreign 
policy. However, in recent years more emphasis has been placed 
on sharing ideas and information across national and cultural 
boundaries and on contributions to the joint search for 
solutions to problems of common concern to Americans and 
citizens of other lands. Today the Department of State’s 
international visitor program and similar private programs can 
be useful in almost any field requiring more effective communi- 
cation between Americans and the leaders and specialists of 
other countries. 


In some ways the visitor program is a bit like the Olympic 
Games. We work with men and women from many different 
countries and in many different fields; we must try to get the 
right players—American and foreign—into each game and play 
according to the applicable rules. In sports the objectives and 
rules of each game are clearly specified. In human relationships 
involved in the visitor program, it is not easy to be certain about 
objectives or the best way to achieve them. 


e Dean B. Mahin is Director of the International Visitors Service of the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. : 
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Each prospective visitor nominated by an American Embassy 
abroad for a grant under the Department of State’s visitor 
program is selected for a somewhat different combination of 
reasons. These may include promoting general public under- 
standing of America and American objectives, establishing 
closer American ties with a given organization, facilitating 
communication on a specific international or domestic problem, 
or helping a country expand its leadership and management 
capabilities. At a recent Belmont House seminar attended by 
State Department officers and COSERV leaders, national and 
local programers stressed the importance of better understand- 
ing of the purposes underlying the invitation extended to each 
participant in the Department’s visitor program. 


The achievement of the American objectives for a given visit 
must take place within the range of possibilities determined by 
the visitor’s own background, motives, interests, and available 
time. Each visitor has a different combination of ‘‘professional” 
and “‘nonprofessional” interests; being human and a long way 
from home, the visitor may also be a bit confused, disorganized, 
and inarticulate. The challenge facing those who work with 
visitors is to ».sderstand both the American reasons for the visit 
and the visitor’s own needs and interests and to blend these 
together skillfully into the kind of program and visit which 
makes the most of the opportunities for international communi- 
cation in each case. 


Thus a major purpose of this article is to examine some of 
the main objectives served by short-term international visits in 
this decade and to comment briefly on the new challenges and 
opportunities they present. 


Understanding American Life and Institutions 


A major and continuing purpose of American-sponsored inter- 
national visitor programs has been to ~onvey to the visitor a 
broad picture of America and American life. In 1953 the first 
comprehensive directive on the Department of State’s visitor 
program declared that ideal candidates for grants were opinion- 
molders who were “primarily interested in gaining broad 
impressions of American life and institutions.” A 1970 directive 
indicated that priority should be given to “influential and 
distinguished persons with leadership potential in their profes- 
sion, group, or community” who could “convey to their 
countrymen, accurately and understandingly, the United States 
and its people.” 

When government programs of international educational 
exchange expanded greatly soon after the end of World War II, 


we assumed that the desired “full and fair picture’’ of America 
would be a predominantly favorable one. In that period most of 
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America’s unsolved problems—with the notable exception of 
those involving the status of racial minorities—seemed relatively 
minor to visitors from countries still struggling with the colossal 
aftermath of war, fascism, or colonialism. Evaluation studies in 
the 1950’s and early 1960’s indicated that the visitor who 
brought with him some energy, curiosity, and fairmindedness 
usually went home favorably impressed by our political and 
economic institutions and by the American way of life. 


Seeing How Democracy Works 


In that early period the main emphasis in programing was on 
giving the visitor a chance to meet “typical” Americans in 
various sections of the country. As a Department of State 
leaflet put it in 1954, 


Their picture of America is the sum total of their experiences with 
individual Americans....We want them to see how our democratic 
free enterprise system works. One of the best ways to do this is to share 
our daily life with them. By visiting with Americans in their homes, 
farms, offices, churches, and community groups, they can easily grasp 
the real meaning of democracy for the average citizen. 


In the fifties most visitors arrived with only a rough idea of 
America and Americans, and it was relatively easy to turn the 
mental charcoal sketch of America the visitor brought with him 
into a rich oil painting of the American scene. In those years 
many misconceptions about America were the result of propa- 
ganda or ignorance, or both, and were easily replaced by more 
accurate and favorable impressions. 


Today, after two decades of the revolution in international 
communications, the typical visitor arrives here with much 
more information about America than his counterpart of 10 or 
more years ago had. Unfortunately, however, his idea of 
America often focuses mainly on America’s problems. The 
Washington Star’s Crosby Noyes wrote from Europe last spring 
that 


... the image of the United States in Europe today is that of the fallen 
idol. ...The failure to solve economic and monetary problems, the 
plight of the American cities, the ample evidence of social unrest, the 
soaring crime rates, the growing use of drugs, the disaffection of 
American youth—ail serve to convince Europeans that the United States 
is a sick country. 


Need for a Broad Perspective 


Thus an important function of the visitor program today is to 
enable opinion leaders from other countries to see America’s 
current problems and conflicts in a broader perspective. One 
recent visitor wrote at the end of his trip: 


I have found evidence of a rich diversity of cultures and innovative 
ideas and institutions. ... This remarkable picture of achievement is all 
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too often obscured by the mass media which give a disproportionate 
attention to controversial . . . issues. 


In our efforts to portray American life and civilization in this 
era we must walk a tightrope, balancing views of the positive 
and negative aspects of American civilization without appearing 
either propagandistic or insensitive to the grave problems we 
face today. 


A sophisticated visitor with a sustained interest in a given 
field can often gain a perspective on developments in that field 
in the United States which is broader than that of most 
Americans he meets. On the other hand, the less sophisticated 
visitor may acquire an oversimplified view of conditions in 
America. The extremely favorable comments of a recent 
African visitor about racial progress in America convinced us 
that we had failed to give him a properly balanced view of racial 
progress and problems in America in the 1970’s. 


It is difficult to provide the visitor with that balanced view of 
contemporary America during his brief visit and at the same 
time keep in mind the higher priority assigned to other 
objectives of the visit. Americans who work with visitors must 
do their utmost to help the visitor see America in perspective 
while recognizing that this is only one of several goals of most 
visits. 


Improving Communication on International Issues 


Another important continuing objective of the Department of 
State’s visitor program is to improve and expand communica- 
tion on international issues and problems. Short-term visits by 
leaders and specialists from abroad can make a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of international issues. The 
Department of State told Congress in 1970 that the exchange 
program helps develop a “sufficiently common perspective 
among key elements of other societies and our own to provide a 
solid basis for strengthened economic, military, and political, as 
well as cultural, relations.” A visit to the U.S. helps the leader 
from abroad to “‘more accurately understand and more know- 
ingly and sympathetically interpret American purposes, policies, 
actions, and motivation’; many visits also contribute to the 
development of better American understanding of official and 
public attitudes abroad on international issues. 


The visitor program also contributes significantly to com- 
munication between the U.S. Government and other govern- 
ments. Today’s international relations include numerous com- 
plex economic and technical problems that cannot always be 
handled most effectively through traditional diplomatic chan- 
nels. Visits to Washington by foreign government officials who 
are deeply involved in these complex problems facilitate useful 
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exchanges of ideas and information with their counterparts in 
the U.S. Government. 


In addition to facilitating discussions on current international 
issues, the visitor program often lays a foundation for more 
effective cooperation on the international issues of the future. 
When newly elected British Prime Minister Edward Heath 
announced his Cabinet and other appointments in June of 1970, 
among the appointees were nine Cabinet ministers, nine junior 
ministers, and five parliamentary secretaries who had visited the 
United States under the Department of State’s visitor program. 
The House of Commons now includes approximately 80 M.P.’s 
of both major parties who have visited the United States. 
Assistant Secretary of State John Richardson told a congres- 
sional committee that because of the presence of former visitors 
to the United States in the cabinets of a number of major 
countries “‘the misunderstandings are more likely to be manage- 
able” and the members of those cabinets ‘“‘will have an 
understanding in depth of this government and this society 
which makes it easier for us to work with them... .” 


Much of this article was written during a week in which the 
General Assembly approved the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations, the British Parliament approved Britain’s 
entry into the European Common Market, and the U.S. Senate 
voted to abolish the authorization for the foreign aid program. 
These three historic events reflect the profound changes in 
international relations which are taking place in this period and 
underscore the critical necessity to make the inevitable misun- 
derstandings more “manageable.” 


A wide consensus is developing among Americans that it is 
desirable and indeed necessary to work toward the resolution of 
old conflicts in a new “era of negotiation,” to curtail our 
commitments and expenditures abroad, and to seek new 
patterns of world cooperation based on a less dominant U.S. 
role. None of this, however, means a return to an isolationist 
position. In the 30 years since Pearl Harbor our isolation has 
been shattered forever; there are few Americans whose lives are 
not affected in innumerable ways by problems and develop- 
ments abroad. 


In today’s world it has become virtually impossible to 
distinguish between international and domestic problems. Secre- 
tary of State Rogers said last spring that “‘it is a fallacy to 
conclude that our international problems and our domestic ones 
should he neatly separated. Without doubt, they will be 
increasingly more interrelated and interdependent.” The Secre- 
tary’s prophesy was borne out by events in August when a 
combination of international and domestic economic problems 
led to a package of new U.S. economic policies with wide 
ramifications both at home and abroad. 
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What is the impact of short-term international visits on 
problems previously considered to be primarily “domestic” in 
character? 


Seeking Solutions to Domestic Problems 


Traditionally the Department of State has justified its exchange 
program before Congress and the public mainly in terms of the 
program’s contributions to U.S. foreign policy objectives. In 
recent years, however, an increasing number of visits have 
contributed to the search for solutions to domestic problems 
which we share with the people of other countries. Many of the 
officials, Members of Parliament, and journalists who came here 
as key policymakers or opinion-molders are also participants in 
or close observers of the struggle to solve specific problems in 
their home countries. Such men can often gain and give ideas 
and information relevant to these problem areas during their 
U.S. visits. Moreover, since recently there has been more 
emphasis on selecting younger persons with a potential for 
greater influence in the future, the visitor program has included 
more middle-level visitors with relatively specific and specialized 
responsibilities. These ‘“‘new breed”’ visitors are often eager to 
have discussions in depth on common problems with their 
American counterparts. 


The Department of State reported to Congress in 1969 that 
many of the participants in its visitor program come here “to 
exchange ideas with American colleagues and observe methods 
and institutions in their professional fields.”» The report noted 
that ‘“‘these visiting professionals not only learn much them- 
selves, but they perform the significant function of keeping the 
United States abreast of new developments, experiments, and 
programs abroad.” 


We Can Learn From Others 


The visitor program of the past emphasized the visitor’s learning 
about and from America rather than having a genuine exchange 
of ideas and information. In recent years, however, a growing 
number of Americans have come to recognize that we are far 
from having all the answers to our problems and that we have 
much to learn from the experience of other countries. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter David A. Meeker concluded 
in 1969, after a year’s study of urban problems in Europe, that 


... despite the differences in urban living in the United States and 
Europe, the two share numerous problems which neither has solved. Many 
city officials, planners, and urban experts in Europe have expressed a 
growing desire for greater international cooperation toward solutions in 
housing, traffic control, transportation, and other fields. 
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Social worker Susan Petiss wrote recently in Exchange’ that 
U.S. educators “are in need of help and knowledge from 
counterpart professionals in other countries in order to equip 
themselves and their students to handle domestic current social 
problems such as racial conflict, juvenile delinquency, depen- 
dency, the lonely aged, and social diseases of urban life. 
Answers are needed as to how other nations cope with 
‘fall-outs’ in society, youth unrest, overpopulation, and urban 
wretchedness.”’ 


A joint meeting of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Affairs, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, and the American Council on Education’s 
Commission on International Education concluded in 1969 that 
‘‘a key focus” in the international exchange program should be 
on ‘‘cooperative problem-oriented activities dealing 
with ...such common problems of mankind as pollution, 
conservation of national resources, poverty, minorities, urbani- 
zation... .”’ 


Richard A. Humphrey of the American Council on Education 
wrote in 1970 that ‘‘a new configuration of objectives” should 
be added to the tested objectives of international exchange 
programs. “The newer emphasis,” he wrote, “should be 
concentrated upon problems common to man in all societies, 
problems [which] invite the wit and indeed the conscience of 
the world’s intellectual community, the marshaling of the best 
talent man can produce, and the breaking down of national 
barriers to collaboration.’ 


As we consider the contributions the visitor program can 
make to the solution of the common problems of mankind, we 
find that we have come full circle to the issue of America’s 
image abroad: How we act as a nation is inseparable from how 
we look from abroad. Walter Lippman concluded in 1968 that 
“We can recover great influence in human affairs... by 
demonstrating that the largest and most complex society can 
solve the problems of modernity. Then what all the world is 
struggling with will be shown to be soluble.” 


As Indonesian Ambassador Soedjatmoko told the COSERV 
National Conference in 1970, 


Whether the world of tomorrow will be a livable place where 
man . . will have a better chance to fulfill his potential for happiness will 
very much...depend on how the people in the United States will 
answer the fundamental questions that they themselves as well as others 
are now raising.... All of us in the world...have a stake in the 
American adventure. 


‘Summer 1970, p. 57. 
*Exchange, Spring 1970, p. 12. 
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Over the past two decades it has become evident that visits to 
this country by leaders and specialists from abroad help develop a 
broader perspective on American affairs, improve communication 
on international issues, and facilitate the exchange of experience 
on common domestic problems. We will need to use this form 
of international communication as fully and effectively as 
possible if we are to meet the challenges of the difficult decade 
of the 1970’s. = 
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; After the Visit ls Over 


Community organizations, program agencies, and host families receive 
thousands of letters every year from international visitors who look back 
f on their visits and want to express their feelings to the Americans they have 
F met who have worked to make their stay here more enjoyable and produc- 
tive. The excerpts below are representative of these letters that come from 
, countries around the world to cities and towns across our nation. 


Letter of a grateful grantee from the Netherlands 
February 23, 1971 
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Council for International Visitors of Greater Miami, Inc. 
From Nigeria 


I am not so sure if writing to people as busy as you are, would not be 
added yoke to you, but I do not know how one could escape writing if he 
is to express appreciation for the tremendous work you are doing. That 
you had shoved things away from before you to see me personally at the 
airport made me feel guilty, as I would never know how many people like 
me were on your hands that day and every day of the perennial summer 
that your climate gives you. 


I am very grateful to you. 


Short as my time in Miami was, your planning had been so thorough 
that I was able to see so much and talk to so many who were responsible 
for seeing so much being done. 


May be [you] would one day be visiting Nigeria. An avalanche of 
several hundreds of my countrymen you’d cared for one time or the other 
would be around to want to show, in a small way, how grateful to you 
they are. ... 


Institute of International Education, Denver 
From Korea 


... Those programs provided for me was really acceptable, and with 
your considerate guide and help I could enjoy the whole schedule of my 
travel satisfactorily. Those nice talking and discussions we exchanged, 
personal as well as professional, will be remembered, and would surely be 
good suggestions for my profession as an educational administrator. 


It is my profound desire to devote myself to making the best use of 
those experiences I had during my staying in your country, for the 
educational development in our country. 


It is earnestly hoped that the world peace could be ensured through 
democracy by the cooperative effort to promote the mutual understanding 
and friendship between two nations: The Republic of Korea, and the 
United States of America... . 


International Visitors Council (1VIS), Washington, D.C. 
From Australia 


...it was especially kind of you to arrange for myself and my 
Australian friend, who works as a Secretary at the Australian Embassy in 
Washington and who has found it very difficult to meet people in the nine 
months of her tour so far, to have dinner with an American family... . 


It certainly makes a difference when you are traveling to be invited to 
people’s homes and be welcomed and I will carry back to Australia with 
me a special feeling of warmth for Washington and the friendliness I found 
there. 


The United States has been a wonderful and exciting place to visit and 
explore and I will be sorry to say gondbye, but home I must go. . . . 
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St. Louis Council on World Affairs 
From India 


(Letter sent to vice president of a coal company thanking him for tour 
arranged through the St. Louis Council on World Affairs.) 


It was indeed very nice of you to have conducted a very personal tour 
for me to your coal mines in Illinois. I was deeply impressed by your giant 
shovel in the River King Mines, as well by the efficiency and speed of the 
operations at the underground mines near Freeburg. 


I think this visit of mine has helped me to understand the importance 
of mechanisation in raising productivity, efficiency and also safety inside 
the mines. I noted with pleasure the safety record in your Freeburg mines. 


Thank you again for the favour; I very much appreciate it. 


On return to India next month, I shall share my experience of visiting 
your mines with my colleagues in the coal industry there. 


Dallas Committee for Foreign Visitors 
From Brazil 


As I am leaving ... on my way back to Brazil, I want to thank you for 
everything you did to make my stay in Dallas very pleasant. 


My visit to the United States was made much more worth-while by the 
warmth of the people I met and the hospitality I got everywhere. 


I’m going back to Brazil convinced that the so-called crisis of the 
American Society is a crisis of adjustment to new values. Therefore, it is a 
healthy one and should not disturb the American people. I think the world 
is going to benefit from it. 


When I come back to this country, as a Correspondent for Rio’s “Jornal 
do Brasil” you’ll hear from me. 


Pittsburgh Council for International Visitors 
From Uganda 


I am extremely pleased to write back to you and tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the visits you programed for me. I must however say that I 
am very sorry for the attitude of negligence I have reflected. One major 
reason for this is laziness! I really hate to write letters very often. . .. 


I wish to say that I enjoyed very much my stay with the hosts who 
invited me and I had to visit them more often thereafter. I particularly 
would like to point out that my hosts sacrificed plenty of their valuable 
time to prepare whatever they could for us visitors and further that they 
had to drive over long distances to collect me and take me back to the 
hotel. Their “American Style” dinners cannot be forgotten because they 
can only be found in expensive hotels, if at all. My hosts invited a few 
other visitors who contributed to the success of the occasions. It is even 
more interesting because the other guests were both colored and white—a 
sign of unity. 
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Finally, I would like to ask you to convey my sincere appreciation of 
the efforts both the volunteers and my hosts have made to make me feel at 
home in Pittsburgh, particularly ia Winter when most of the visitors from 
abroad would not risk to go out. I would also like to urge you to continue 
with the same and not to be discouraged by some of us who do not look 
back to tell you our feelings after the visits. For sure we do find lots of 
pleasure in some visits. . . . 


Institute of International Education, Denver 
From Fiji 

I would like to thank you very much for the programme you and your 
colleagues organised for me during my rather too brief stay in your State. 


Please thank your husband for coming to the airport so late in the evening 
to meet me. ... 


International Group of Memphis, Inc. 
From Japan 


Thanks so much for your kind hospitality. I was deeply impressed and 
excited with your high personality. I’ll never forget my visit to Memphis. 


I returned home safely at the end of May, by way of Europe. 


I am very glad to have such a significant trip for my job and myself, 
particularly in your country. 


I want you to know that you played a big part in making me 
understand something more about the state of foreign countries. . . . 


International Visitors Center of Chicago 
From Romania 


We thank you once more for the honor and favor given to us to be your 
guests. 


A good occasion has been for us to know your kindness and friendliness 
for different nations, and in particular, for our country. Your sensibility in 
thinking and feelings and your knowledge and interest about arts, customs 
and behavior of other folks have deeply impressed us. This means that in 
this wide, divided, and contradictory world there are essential and 
permanent things which unify the people. In other words, in this world 
there is more and more place for friendship and good understanding for 
people with different religious beliefs and political convictions. 


We will leave America with a distinguished admiration for the capability 
of her people, having in the same time, one of the most important 
conclusions: more useful and dignified for folks is to know one another, to 
change ideas, cultures and goods than to maintain the obsolete political 
rivalry... . 
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International Visitors—Utah Council, Salt Lake City 
From South Africa 


... By the way it is jusi about this time two years ago tat we met and 
one wonders what changes have come about in your ever changing U.S. 
world. You may not be aware of the influence your changes have even on 
us here. Every little move in America, economic wise, social wise, etc. 
always has some effect on places like ours. Sometimes the effect is good at 
other times it is bad, but whatever the nature it changes our way of life. 
One is thus bound to hope that even in our secluded dark corner of ‘the 
world, we will live like the Americans try to live—even though I can only 
envisage this outside my own life span. .. . 


Institute for Civic Education, University of Akron (Ohio) 
From Chile 


When I had the privilege of speaking at the University of Akron and the 
pleasure of meeting your and its professors and students, I was only on 
one of my first lectures but I thought I had in face of me only eight 
lectures more and a two weeks programme. At the end, I lectured at 28 
universities and colleges and I had a trip of 2 months across United States. 
In fact, I think it was biggest than the one that Mr. Agnew made in his last 
campaign... . 


Now, again in Chile, I am beginning to put up to date my letters, 
expressing you, all my recognition for your kindness and the very nice 
souvenir I keep from the days I spent at Cleveland and Akron... 


Could you be so kind in sending me a note telling that I gave a lecture 
there? It would be useful for my curriculum vitae and if I want to have a 
university chair, it would give me points. 


Los Angeles World Affairs Council 
From Liberia 


. . 1 was especially touched by the willingness of Miss to drive me 
around to meet an appointment. This is one person whom under normal 
conditions within my power that I never would permit to work for me. 
Instead, I would rather prefer to work for her. As a matter of fact, most of 
the people who volunteered to drive me around for that matter. Words are 
inadequate to express how I feel. I only hope that the acts of these 
wonderful people will so influence my life that I may live to serve others. 





It is my sincere desize io keep in touch with you and the many friends I 
made in Los Angeles even after I shall have returned to Liberia. I feel that 
we have established a friendship which must grow. . . . 


Albuquerque Committee for International Visitors 
From Denmark 
(Letter to Department of State commenting on visit to Albuquerque.) 


...One of the most pleasant surprises was the South Western 
States—New Mexico—and Albuquerque especially. ... 1 think that of all I 
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have seen, the landscape between Albuquerque and Santa Fe impressed me 
most, and I cannot praise enough the volunteers who have taken care of 
us. Those [volunteers] in Albuquerque .. . ought to have a statue put up 
in their honour—may I suggest a small statue of the bulgy-eyed stranger. 
They were more than kind, and the sort of people with whom we felt an 
immediate rapport—finding that small-town problems do not vary greatly 
on either side of the Atlantic. You can understand that we appreciated 
their kindness, their interest in and knowledge about the Indians; and due 
to their personal acquaintance with the Navaho we even had the 
experience of being asked in in one of the pueblos. So far we have enjoyed 
every moment of the trip, but I implore you to advise other grantees to 
visit the South West—for Europeans that is simply marvellous. . . . 


Philadelphia International Program for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers 
From Poland 


. .. There was no overstatement in the saying that PIP members create a 
great family. I think they are in touch with each other, with their host 
families and the PIP board. This year was rich of events for us and kept us 
in great tension whole the time. The overseas education is having results in 
my professional work. That can be valued at the effects we have got in our 
Rehabilitation Center. It is now well known in the country and the team 
work has become a basic method in our routine. . . . 


International Center of Syracuse 
From Ghana 


You will remember that in your letter of 24th October, you not only 
extended a welcome to me to Syracuse but also were so kind as to arrange 
for me to meet some local families and to be taken on a guided tour of 
places of interest in Syracuse. I must say that this kind of experience gave 
me a really pleasant surprise and considerably eased the tight official 
programme which I had to go through during my short visit to 
Syracuse. .. . For all these courtesies, I wish to [express] my deep sense of 
appreciation and this not only to you and to the individuals mentioned 
above, but to your Center which is doing such an excellent job in making 
travelers happy and contented. 


I dare to say that if this kind of organization existed in most parts of the 
world, it would greatly ease many headaches, fostering international 
friendship and amity amongst all peoples in the world without regard to 
class, colour or creed. I wish you continued success in the great work you 
are doing and it is my fervent hope that those of us who are privileged to 
enjoy your excellent services would be bitten by your enthusiasm and that 
eventually, we also would play a part in trying to set up similar 
organizations in our countries. . . . 


International Thanksgiving Fellowship, Paris, Illinois 
From Iceland 


... When I came to the States... . in 1965, I was fortunate enough to 
stay with some farmers in Illinois during Thanksgiving . . . I enjoyed every 
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moment of this experience, so much so, that I am still corresponding with 
these fine people back in Illinois, who now have retired as farmers. I was 
extremely grateful for this unique opportunity to share Thanksgiving with 
some country people, and to sense the heartbeat of the plain folks of the 
Midwest prairie. If it does not look big in the reports of the foreign 
students who frequently visit America .. . to have spent some time out in 
the country, it is the more valuable as an experience. . . . 


Houston International Service Committee, sponsored by 
Institute of International Education 


From National College of District Attorneys, College of Law, University of 
Houston 


(Letter from a host group, which points up the mutual advantages of 
international visitor programs—the fact, too often forgotten, that both 
hosts and visitors receive innumerable benefits from these international 
contacts.) 


The National College of District Attorneys was privileged to host 
[Russian visitor] on June 11. 


Permit me to express our appreciation for what was a thoroughly 
enjoyable and intellectually stimulating experience, at least for us. 
Mr. was a very charming Russian lawyer, who participated actively in 
informal discussions and made a valuable contribution to the success of 
our program. Our students were most favorably impressed with him and 
were interested in his discussion of the Soviet legal system. 





Should other international visitors come to Houston in the future, 
particularly lawyers or persons in law related specialties, we would 
welcome an opportunity to again be host to such persons. We feel that the 
National College and its students benefit at least as much, if not more, 
than the foreign visitor and we are anxious to take maximum advantage of 
such exchanges in the future. 


International Exchange Programs, Commonwealth 
Department of State, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
From South Africa 


... These matters are of particular interest to a South African, for in 
this country we are face to face with many problems which are in some 
sense analogous to those which your country has tackled with such realism 
and common sense, and with such signal success. ...I feel that Puerto 
Rico has a great deal to teach us, especially in the proven value of practical 
co-operative work as an aid to the building up of a habit of collavoration 
between the people and the various government agencies engaged 'n the 
work of social and economic improvement. . . . 

You will appreciate that the above observations are those of a private 
individual and that they carry no official weight; but as one who has some 
direct acquaintance with the kind of problems common to our two 
countries, perhaps I could conclude by saying that Puerto Rico presents 
the world with an example of how to handle relations between an 
emerging society and a technically more advanced one, on the basis of 
goodwill and practical co-operation. . . . 
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Little Rock Council for International Visitors 
From Japan 


Thank you very much for your hospitality in your tine house. I had a 
very pleasant time at Pool Party and Party at your sister’s house. 
Especially , the dishes which she served were delicious. 


Three days were too short. I wanted to stay with you longer. If we had 
had much free time in your house, we could have cooked Japanese dishes 
for you, Tempura, Sukiyaki, or Mizutaki. I am so sorry. 


Still, we had little expected to be able to eat Japanese style pickles and 
miso soup in America. Thank you, they were real Japanese taste. 


I was taught many important things by visiting Big Brothers in 
recreation center or College Station. So far, we saw just upperclass in 
America. But in Little Rock we could see low social stratum around College 
Station. 


When we want to understand some country, we have to see both 
aspects of the country, good aspect and also bad one. In this sense, it was 
good for us to observe College Station. Thank you for your planning. . . . 
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COSERV Leadership, 1958-1972 


1958-61 


Interim Council for Community Services 
to International Visitors 


(Established February 11, 1958, at Davis House, Washington, D.C.) 


The following officers were nominated and elected by the group of com- 
munity representatives invited to this meeting by Co-Chairmen Cassidy and 
Schauffler to consider the establishment of a national organization: 


Chairman Mrs. Bennet F. Schauffler Philadelphia 
Vice Chairman Dr. James M. Davis Ann Arbor 
Secretary- Miss Florence Cassidy Detroit 
Treasurer 
At Large Mrs. Katherine C. Bang Cleveland 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse Hartford 
Gordon J. Klopf* Buffalo 
Hugh Jenkins Washington 
Executive Secretary __H. Philip Mettger Governmental 
Affairs Institute 


*Replaced in June 1960 by Dr. William D. Baker of Buffalo. 
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1961-62 


COSERV Officers (Steering Committee) 
Elected at first meeting of COSERV, April 9, 1961, at Columbus, Ohio. 


Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


Community Organizations 


Dr. William D. Baker 

Mrs. Katherine C. Bang 

Miss Elizabeth Blanc 

Mrs. Wright W. Brooks 

Dr. James M. Davis 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

Hugh Jenkins 

Mrs. R. V. Kirk 

Mrs. Ruth Purkaple (resigned) 
Mrs. Eustace Seligman 

J. Lester Shaffer 

Mrs. Allyn G. Smith 

Mrs. Frayn Utley 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 


Programing Agencies 


Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee 
Dr. Frederick R. Mangold 


H. Philip Mettger 
Mrs. Pearl G. Purcell 
J. Benjamin Schmoker 


Ex Officio 


Miss Florence Cassidy 


Mrs. Bennet F.. Schauffler 
Dr. Arthur A. Hauck 
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Mrs. Katherine C. Bang 
Dr. William D. Baker 
Mrs. Wright W. Brooks 
Dr. James M. Davis 





Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Minneapolis 
Ann Arbor 
Dallas 
Washington, D.C. 
Miami 

New York 
New York 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Chicago 
Hartford 


aay 
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African-American Institute 

American Council on Education- 
Committee on Leaders and 
Specialists 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Institute of International Edu- 
cation 

Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Students 


Past Co-Chairman 

Past Co-Chairman 

Director, Washington Interna- i 
tional Center } 








1962-63 
Officers (Steering Committee) 


Chairman 
Vice Chairman 


Second Vice Chairman 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


At Large 


Executive Committee 


Community Organizations 


Dr. William D. Baker 
(resigned summer 1962) 

Mrs. Katherine C. Bang 

Miss Elizabeth Blanc 

Mrs. Wright W. Brooks 

Mrs. Charles R. Cashel 

Mrs. Karl T. Compton 

Dr. James M. Davis 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

Jack R. Kerridge 

Mrs. Robert M. Kohn 
(replacing Dr. Baker) 

John F. Reichard 

Mrs. Eustace Seligman 

J. Lester Shaffer 

Mrs. Allyn G. Smith 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 


Programing Agencies 


Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee 
Dr. Frederick R. Mangold 


H. Philip Mettger 

Mrs. Pearl G. Purcell 
J. Benjamin Schmoker 
Ex Officio 


Mrs. Bennet F. Schauffler 
Dr. Arthur A. Hauck 


Mrs. Katherine C. Bang 

Dr. William D. Baker (resigned 
summer 1962) 

John F. Reichard (replaced Dr. 
Baker as Vice Chairman) 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

H. Philip Mettger 


Mrs. Robert M. Kohn (replacing 
Dr. Baker) 
J. Benjamin Schmoker 


Buffalo 


Cleveland 

Denver 
Minneapolis 
Worthington, Minn. 
Boston 

Ann Arbor 

Dallas 

Chicago 

Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
New York 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Hartford 


African American Institute 

American Council on Education 
(Committee on Leaders and 
Specialists) 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students 


Past Chairman 
Director, Washington Interna- 
tional Center 
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1963-64 
Officers (Steering Committee) 


Chairman 

Vice Chairman 
Second Vice Chairman 
Secretary 

Treasurer 


Executive Committee 
Community Organizations 


Alan E. Bartholemy 

Mrs. Wright W. Brooks 
Mrs. Charles R. Cashel 
Mrs. Karl T. Compton 


Dr. James M. Davis (resigned 3/64) 


Mrs. Clyde Emery 
Mrs. Noel Flint 

Mrs. Hilmar Grondahl 
Mrs. Joseph Haas 

Mrs. Robert M. Kohn 
Joe Morris 

John F. Reichard 
?irs. Edward Sampson 
e. Lester Shaffer 

Mrs. Allyn G. Smith 
Elmer S. Swenson 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 


Programing Agencies 


Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee 
H. Philip Mettger 
Mrs. Pearl G. Purcell 


J. Benjamin Schmoker 


Ex Officio 


Mrs. Katherine C. Bang 
Dr. Arthur A. Hauck 
(retired 5/1/64) 
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John F. Reichard 

Mrs. Karl T. Compton 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
Dr. Arthur A. Hauck (ex officio) 


Sacramento 
Minneapolis 
Worthington, Minn. 
Boston 

Ann Arbor 
Dallas 
Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 

Miami 
Philadelphia 
Boulder, Colo. 
Phoenix 

San Francisco 
Sioux City 
Hartford 


African-American Institute 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students 


Immediate Past Chairman 
Director Washington Interna- 
tional Center 
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1964-65 


Officers and Steering Committee 


Titles of Chairman and Vice Chairman were changed to President and Vice 
President on March 17, 1965, when COSERV was legally incorporated; the 
Steering Committee became known as the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Committee became known as the Board of Directors. 


Chairman 

First Vice Chairman 
Second Vice Chairman 
Secretary 

Treasurer 


At Large 


Executive Committee 


Community Organizations 


Alan E. Bartholemy 
Mrs. Charles R. Cashel 
(resigned fall 1964) 
Mrs. Karl T. Compton 

Mrs. Donald Droste 
Mrs. Clyde Emery 
Mrs. Noel Flint 

Mrs. Hilmar Grondahl 
Mrs. Joseph Haas 

Mrs. Robert M. Kohn 
John F. Reichard 

Mrs. Edward Sampson 
Thomas B. Schlesinger 
J. Lester Shaffer 
Elmer S. Swenson 

W. Thomas Thach 
Mrs. Jeanne Witman 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 


Programing Agencies 
F. Gordon Boyce 
Miss Bernice Bridges 
Stewart Edwards 


H. Philip Mettger 
Richard Myer 


J. Benjamin Schmoker 


Ex Officio 
Andrew H. Berding 


John F. Reichard 

Mrs. Karl T. Compton 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
Andrew H. Berding (ex officio) 


Alan E. Bartholemy 


Sacramento 
Worthington, Minn. 


Boston 

New York 
Dallas 
Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Boulder, Colo. 
Williamsburg 
Phoenix 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh 
Hartford 


Experiment in International 
Living 

National Social Welfare Assembly 

African-American Institute 

Governmental Affairs Institute 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

International Student Service 
(formerly Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students) 


Director, Washington Interna- 
tional Center 
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1965-66 
Officers 


President 

Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 
Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurer 


At Large 


*Executive Committee 


Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Alan E. Bartholemy 
Mrs. J. Willcox Brown 
Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Mrs. Donald Droste 

Mrs. Clyde Emery 

Mrs. Noel Flint 

Mrs. Joseph Haas 

Mrs. Robert M. Kohn 
Ronald D. Olmsted 
Thomas B. Schlesinger 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
J. Lester Shaffer 

Elmer S. Swenson 

W. Thomas Thach 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 


Programing Agencies 


Miss Bernice Bri 
(deceased October 1965) 
Stewart Edwards 
Albert Meisel 
H. Philip Mettger 
Richard Myer 


J. Benjamin Schmoker 
Ex Officio 


Andrew H. Berding 
John F. Reichard 
John S. Walker 
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Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse* 
J. Lester Shaffer* 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 

Andrew H. Berding* (ex officio) 
Mrs. Robert M. Kohn 

Miss Helen H. Ringe 

Alan Bartholemy 

H. Philip Mettger* 


Mrs. Noel Flint* 
Elmer S. Swenson* 


Sacramento 
Concord, N.H. 
Little Rock 
New York 
Dallas 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 

Los Angeles 
Williamsburg 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh 
Hartford 


National Social Welfare Assembly 


African-American Institute 


Council on Leaders and Specialists 


Governmental Affairs Institute 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

International Student Service 


Meridian House Foundation 
Immediate Past President 
COSERV Legal Counsel 











1966-67 
Executive Committee 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


At Large 


Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Mrs. J. Willcox Brown 
Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Mrs. Donald Droste 

Mrs. Joseph Haas 
Conrad J. Hansen 

Brig. Gen. Stephen Mellnik 
Ronald D. Olmsted 
Thomas B. Schlesinger 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
J. Lester Shaffer 

Mrs. Walter D. Smith 
Elmer S. Swenson 

W. Thomas Thach 

Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Mrs. Jeanne Witman 
Mrs. Mitchell Wolfson 


Programing Agencies 


Irving H. Becker 

Stewart Edwards 

Louis V. Lehtonen 

Dean B. Mahin 

Albert Meisel (resigned) 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 

Miss Mary A. Thompson 


Ex Officio 


Andrew H. Berding 
John S. Walker 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
Arthur L. Richards 
(As of August 15, 1967) 


J. Lester Shaffer 
Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Mrs. Jeanne Witman 


Andrew H. Berding (ex officio) 


Miss Mary A. Thompson 
Dean B. Mahin 


Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Mrs. Joseph Haas 


Concord, N.H. 
Little Rock 
New York 
Atlanta 
Minneapolis 
El Paso 

Los Angeles 
Williamsburg 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Seattle 

Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Miami 


Council on Student Travel 
African-American Institute 


National Social Welfare Assembly 
Governmental Affairs Institute 
Council on Leaders and Specialists 


International Student Service 


Meridian House Foundation 
COSERV Legal Counsel 
Immediate Past President 


Executive Director, COSERV 
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1967-68 
Executive Committee 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


At Large 


Board of Directors 
Community Organizations 


Jack Blanton 

Mrs. J. Willcox Brown 
Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Conrad J. Hansen 

Brig. Gen. Stephen Mellnik 
Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Mrs. Charles F. Payne 

Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Mrs. Walter D. Smith 
William E. Spaulding 
Robert P. Turner, Jr. 
Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Mrs. Jeanne Witman 

Mrs. Mitchell Wolfson 


Programing Agencies 
Irving H. Becker 


Stewart Edwards 
Louis V. Lehtonen 


Dean B. Mahin 
Dr. Henry B. Ollendorff 


Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Miss Mary A. Thompson 


Ex Officio 


Andrew H. Berding 
Arthur L. Richards 
John S. Walker 
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J. Lester Shaffer 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 

Andrew H. Berding (ex officio) 
Miss Mary A. Thompson 

Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 


Stewart Edwards 
Dean B. Mahin 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 


Dallas 
Concord, N.H. 
Denver 

Little Rock 
Minneapolis 
El] Paso 
Atlanta 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 
Seattle 
Boston 

Santa Fe 

San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Miami 


Council on Student Travel 
African-American Institute 
International Exchange Program/ 
National Assembly 
Governmental Affairs Institute 
Council of International Pro- 
grams for Youth Leaders 
and Social Workers 
Council on Leaders and Specialists 
International Student Service 


Meridian House Foundation 
Executive Director, COSERV 
COSERV Legal Counsel 
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1968-69 


Executive Committee 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
At Large 


Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Mrs. Robert E. Bingham 
Jack Blanton 

Mrs. Ruth Steinkraus Cohen 
Harry J. Cooper 

Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Conrad J. Hansen 

Mrs. John C. McClintock 
Brig. Gen. Stephen Melinik 
Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Mrs. Charles F. Payne 

Mrs. Alice Reynolds Pratt 
John H. Robinson, Jr. 

Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Mrs. Walter D. Smith 
William E. Spaulding 
Robert P. Turner, Jr. 

Mrs. L. D. Walters 

Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Robert B. Wilcox 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 

Mrs. Mitchell Wolfson 


Programing Agencies 
Louis V. Lehtonen 


Dean B. Mahin 

George S. Osakatani 

Dr. James H. Robinson 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Miss Mary A. Thompson 
Mrs. S. Rains Wallace 


Ex Officio 


Arthur L. Richards 
J. Lester Shaffer 
John S. Walker 


Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 
William E. Spaulding 

Miss Mary A. Thompson 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Dean B. Mahin 

Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Robert P. Turner, Jr. 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Westport, Conn. 
New York 
Denver 

Little Rock 
Minneapolis 
Washington, D.C. 
El Paso 
Atlanta 
Rochester 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Seattle 
Boston 

Santa Fe 
Detroit 

San Francisco 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Miami 


International Exchange Program/ 


National Assembly 


Governmental Affairs Institute 


Japan Productivity Center 
Operation Crossroads Africa 


Council on Leaders and Specialists 


International Student Service 


Overseas Education Fund of the 


League of Women Voters 


Washington International Center 


Immediate Past President 
COSERV Legal Counsel 
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1969-70 


Executive Committee 


President 

Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

At Large 


Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Mrs. Robert E. Bingham 
Jack Blanton 

Mrs. Dean E. Brown, Jr. 
Mrs. Franklin O. Carroll 
Mrs. Alex W. Chilton, Jr. 
Mrs. Ruth Steinkraus Cohen 
Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 

Mrs. W. B. Gray, Jr. 

Mrs. Edward G. McClive 
John N. McCormick 
Frank Marsh 

Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Mrs. Charles F. Payne 
Mrs. Barbara Peddicord 
Mrs. Alice Reynolds Pratt 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
William E. Spaulding 
Robert P. Turner, Jr. 
Mrs. L. D. Walters 

Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Robert B. Wilcox 

Mrs. Jeanne Witman 


Programing Agencies 
J. Hampton Barnes 


Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 

Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Dean B. Mahin 

Miss Mary A. Thompson 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Mrs. Robert E. Bingham 
Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Judge Stanley A. Weigel 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Washington, D.C. 
Albuquerque 
Portland, Ore. 
Westport, Conn. 
Denver 

Little Rock 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Buffalo 

New York 
Lincoln 

Atlanta 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Los Angeles 
Houston 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Santa Fe 
Detroit 

San Francisco 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 








Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships 
U.S. National Student Travel Assn. 
Governmental Affairs Institute/N.Y. 
Governmental Affairs Institute/ 


Mrs. Dorothea Edwards 
Louis V. Lehtonen 
Dean B. Mahin 


Washington, D.C. 
George S. Osakatani Japan Productivity Center 
Dr. James H. Robinson Operation Crossroads Africa 


Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Miss Mary A. Thompson 
Ex Officio 


Robert A. Aylward 
Arthur L. Richards 
John S. Walker 


Council on Leaders and Specialists 
International Student Service 


Executive Director, COSERV 
Washington International Center 
COSERV Legal Counsel 
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RPMIREES' ¢ 


1970-71 
Executive Committee 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


At Large 


Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Mrs. Robert E. Bingham 
Jack Blanton 

Mrs. Dean E. Brown, Jr. 
Charles C. Cabot 

Mrs. Franklin O. Carroll 
Mrs. Alex W. Chilton, Jr. 
Mrs. Ruth Steinkraus Cohen 
Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Mrs. Harry W. Craft 

Mrs. W. B. Gray, Jr. 

Mrs. Clascenna H. Harvey 
Mrs. Matthew H. Hirsh 
Mrs. Frederick J. McCartney 
Mrs. Edward G. McClive 
John N. McCormick 

Frank Marsh 

Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Mrs. Barbara Peddicord 
Mrs. Alice Reynolds Pratt 
Mrs. J. Townsend Sellers 
Donald Stubbs 

Mrs. L. D. Walters 

Judge Stanley A. Weigel 


Programing Agencies 


Edward E. Anderson 
Floyd G. Arpan 

Dean B. Mahin 

George S. Osakatani 
Dr. James H. Robinson 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Robert M. Sprinkle 
Samuel C. Townsend 


Ex Officio 


Robert A. Aylward 

Fred K. Darragh, Jr. 
Arthur L. Richards 

John S. Walker 


Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzbers, 
Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Jack Blanton 

Mrs. L. D. Walters 

Mrs. Dean E. Brown, Jr. 


Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Mrs. Matthew H. Hirsh 
Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Miss Mary A. Thompson 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Washington, D.C. 
Boston 
Albuquerque 
Portland, Ore. 
Westport, Conn. 
Denver 

St. Louis 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Baltimore 
Miami 

Buffalo 

New York 
Lincoln 

Atlanta 

Los Angeles 
Houston 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
Detroit 

San Francisco 


African-American Institute 
Indiana University 
Governmental Affairs Institute 
Japan Productivity Center 
Operation Crossroads Africa 


Council on Leaders and Specialists 


IAESTE-US, Inc. 


Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships 


Executive Director, COSERV 
Immediate Past President 
Meridian House Foundation 


COSERV Legal Counsel 
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1971-72 


Executive Committee 





President Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Vice President Judge Stanley A. Weigel 
Vice President John N. McCormick 
Secretary Mrs. Alex W. Chilton, Jr. 
Treasurer Mrs. Dean E. Brown, Jr. 
At Large Floyd G. Arpan 

Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

James R. Gross, Jr. 

Mrs. Matthew H. Hirsh 

Board of Directors 


Community Organizations 


Henry Allen 

Mrs. Robert E. Bingham 
Jack Blanton 

Mrs. Dean E. Brown, Jr. 
Charles C. Cabot 

Mrs. James B. Cartwright 
Mrs. Alex W. Chilton, Jr. 
Mrs. Philip G. Cox 

Mrs. Harry W. Craft 

Rev. Curtis E. Derrick, Jr. 
Mrs. Marie Dora Goldstein 
Mrs. W. B. Gray, Jr. 

Mrs. Clascenna H. Harvey 
Mrs. Matthew H. Hirsh 

Lt. Gov. Frank Marsh 

Mrs. Frederick J. McCartney 
Mrs. Edward G. McClive 
John N. McCormick 

Mrs. Reinhold E. Mutzberg 
Mrs. Alvira Petty 

Mrs. Maurine R. Ruzek 
Donald Stubbs 

Mrs. Allen E. Towne 

Mrs. L. D. Walters 

Judge Stanley A. Weigel 


Programing Agencies 


Floyd G. Arpan 

James R. Gross, Jr. 
Dean B. Mahin 

Melvin A. McCaw 

Dr. Mansfield I. Smith 
Robert M. Sprinkle 

Miss Mary A. Thompson 


Ex Officio 
Arthur L. Richards 
John S. Walker 


Minneapolis 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Washington, D.C. 
Boston 
Memphis 
Portland, Ore. 
Denver 

St. Louis 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Chicago 

Winter Park, Fla. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Baltimore 
Lincoln 

Miami 

Buffalo 

New York 
Atlanta 
Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles 
Kansas City 
Des Moines 
Detroit 

San Francisco 


Indiana University 
Operation Crossroads Africa 


Governmental Affairs Institute 


African-American Institute 


Council on Leaders and Specialists 


IAESTE-US, Inc. 
International Student Service 


Meridian House Foundation 
COSERV Legal Counsel 
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COSERV Member Organizations 


Community Organizations 


Akron—Institute for Civic Education, University of Akron 

Albany—Albany International Center 

Albuquerque— Albuquerque Committee for International Visitors 

Ann Arbor—Visitor and Guest Relations, University of Michigan 

Atlanta—Atlanta Council for International Visitors 

Austin, Tex.—International Hospitality Committee of Austin 

Baltimore—Baltimore Council for International Visitors 

' Boston—Boston Council for International Visitors 

: Boulder, Colo.—Community Hospitality for International Visitors 

{ Bozeman, Mont.—Center for Intercultural Programs, Montana State University 

Buffalo—Buffalo World Hospitality Association 

Burlington, Vt.—Vermont Council on World Affairs 

Cambridge, Mass.—Harvard University Marshal’s Office 

Chicago—Institute of International Education, Midwest Office 

Chicago—International Visitors Center of Chicago 

Cincinnati—International Visitors Center 

Cleveland—Cleveland Council on World Affairs 

Columbus—Central Ohio Council for International Visitors 

Dallas—Dallas Committee for Foreign Visitors 

; Dayton—Dayton Council on World Affairs 

Denver—Institute of International Education, Rocky Mtn. Office 

Denver—International Hospitality Center of the Colorado Division, UNA, 
USA-UNESCO 

Des Moines—Des Moines Area Council for International Understanding 

Detroit—International Visitors Council of Metropolitan Detroit 

@ Durham, N.H.—New Hampshire Council on World Affairs 

3 El Pase—El Paso Council for International Visitors 

Ephrata, Wash.—Ephrata’s International Friends 

Flint, Mich.—Flint Committee to Welcome International Visitors 

Gainesville, Fla.—Gainesville Council for International Visitors 

Glens Falls, N.Y.—Greater Glens Falls International Visitors Council 

Grand Rapids—World Affairs Council, International Visitor Committee 

Hartford—Service Bureau for Connecticut Organizations 

Houston—Houston International Service Committee, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Southern Office 

Huntsville, Ala.—Huntsville-Madison County Council for International 
Visitors 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Commitiee for International Visitors of the In- 
dianapolis Council on World Affairs 

Kansas City, Mo.—Committee for International Visitors and Students 

Lincoln, Nebr.—Mayor’s Committee for International Friendship 

Little Rock—Little Rock Council for International Visitors 

Los Angeles—International Student Center 

Los Angeles—International Student Service of Southern California 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles World Affairs Council 

Louisville—International Center, University of Louisville 

Memphis—International Group of Memphis 

Miami—Council for International Visitors of Greater Miami 

Milwaukee—Hospitality Council, International Institute of Milwaukee 
County 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul—Minnesota International Center 

New Orleans—Council for International Visitors of Greater New Orleans 

New York City—International Center in New York 

New York City—National Council of Women of the United States 

Norfolk, Va.—Committee for International Visitors 

Oklahoma City—International Visitors Council, Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce 

Omaha—Kiwanis Club of Omaha 

Orlando-Winter Park, Fla.—Mid-Florida Council for International Visitors 

Paris, Ill.—International Thanksgiving Fellowship 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia Council for International Visitors 

Phoenix—World Affairs Council of Phoenix 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Council for International Visitors 

Portland, Oreg.—World Affairs Council of Oregon 

Providence, R.I.—World Affairs Council of Rhode Island 

Richmond, Va.—Richmond International Council 

Riverside, Calif.—International Relations Council of Riverside 

Rochester, N.Y.—International Hospitality Service, Rochester Association 
for the United Nations 

Rochester, N.Y.—Rochester International Friendship Council 

Sacramento—People-to-People Council of Greater Sacramento 

St. Louis—St. Louis Council on World Affairs 

Salt Lake City—International Visitors-Utah Council 

San Antonio—International Visitors Council, San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce 

San Diego—International Visitors Council of San Diego 

San Francisco—International Hospitality Center of the Bay Area 

San Francisco—World Affairs Council of Northern California 

Santa Fe—Santa Fe Council on International Relations 

Seattle—World Affairs Council of Seattie 

Sioux City—Mayor’s Committee for International Visitors 

Springfield, I1l.—Springfield Commission on International Visitors 

Springfield, Mass.—World Affairs Council of the Connecticut Valley 

Stanford , Calif—Bechtel International Center, Stanford University 

Sterling, Ill.—International Fellowship Committee 

Syracuse—Syracuse World Affairs Council 

Syracuse—International Center of Syracuse 

Toledo—International Institute of Greater Toledo 

Washington, D.C.—Foreign Student Service Couiicil of Greater Washington 

Washington, D.C.—International Visitors Service Council 

Westport, Conn.—International Hospitality Committee of Fairfield County 

Wichita—International Visitors Council, Wichita Area Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Williamsburg, Va.—Colonial Williamsburg 

Worcester, Mass.—International Center of Worcester 

Worthington, Minn.—Worthington-Crailsheim International 

Yakima, Wash.—Yakima Valley Council for International Visitors 
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National Programing Organizations 


African-American Institute (A AI) 

American Bar Association (ABA) 

American Friends of the Middie East (AFME) 

American Library Association (ALA) 

American Scandinavian Foundation (ASF) 

Asia Foundation 

Association Internationale des Etudiants en Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales—United States (AIESEC-US) 

Boy Scouts of America—National Council 

Council of International Programs for Youth Leaders and Social Workers 
(CIP) 

Council on International Educational Exchange (CIEE) 

Council on Leaders and Specialists (CLS) 

Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships (EEF) 

English-Speaking Union of the United States (ESU) 

The Experiment in International Living (ETL) 

Farmers and World Affairs (FWA) 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Governmental Affairs Institute (GAI) 

Hospitality Committee for United Nations Delegations 

Indiana University Department of Journalism, Multi-National Foreign 
Journalists Project 

Institute of International Education (IIE) 

International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical 
Experience—United States (IAESTE-US) 

International Marketing Institute (IMI) 

International Recreation Association (IRA) 

International Research and Exchanges Board (IREX) 

International Student Service (ISS) 

Japan Productivity Center (JPC) 

JDR 3rd Fund 

Operation Crossroads Africa (OCA) 

Overseas Education Fund of the League of Women Voters (OEF) 

Syracuse University Television and Radio Center, International Broadcast 
Seminar (IBS) 

United States-South Africa Leader Exchange Program 
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25 
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shire. Sp 72, 38 

Rotary International—Youth Exchange and 
Educational Awards. W 72, 16 
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Two Revolutions. Su 71, 15 
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graduates. Su 71, 40 
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42 
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Sp 72, 69 


International Programs for Urban Planning. 
F 71, 10 


The International Baccalaureate. Su 71, 10 
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